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TILL THEN. 








BY ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY. 
Like the south-flying swallow the summer 
has flown. 
Like a fast-falling star, from unknown to 
unknown, 
Life flashes and falters and falls from our 
sight. 
Good-night, friends, good-night! 


Like home-coming swallows that seek the 
old eaves, 
Like the buds that wait patient beneath the 
dead leaves, 
Love shall sleep in our hearts till our hands 
meet again — 
Till then, friends, till then! 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Forty-two States will hold their elec- 
tions before the next issue of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, and in thirty-eight of 
them women will have no voice in choos- 
ing the law-makers by whom they are to 
be governed, or in deciding the questions 
of taxation that concern them as vitally 
as they do the men. 





It is a noteworthy fact that the Illinois 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs at its 
recent meeting endorsed with enthusiasm 
the bill to give tax-paying women a vote 
on all tax questions and for all tax offi- 
cials. A committee of influential club 
women will work for the passage of the 
bill. We believe this is the first time that 
a State Federation of Women’s Clubs, as 
a body, has taken up the effort to secure 
any form of suffrage beyond the school 
ballot. But in Massachusetts and Wis- 
consin, the State Federations are exerting 
themselves to get out a large school vote 
of women; and even the timid clubs which 
begin by adopting a rule that neither re- 
ligion nor suffrage shall be mentioned in 
their assemblies, have entered on the path 
to the ballot-box. 


“The eaglet that with trembling learned 
To tempt the yawning deep, 
Ere long, if dreaming of the sun, 
Will soar in his sleep!”’ 


-_>o- 


Mrs. J: T. Hawkins has paid for the 
education of an Armenian girl for a year 
at Miss Agnes U. Lord’s school in Erzer- 
oum, Turkey, in response to the appeal 
recently published in our columns, and 
Miss Gulielma Jones has paid for six or 
seven of them. But there are still scores 











of these bright, intelligent gins longing 
for an education. Who wi!l give thema 
chance? 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


In the death of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, the cause of equal rights has lost 
one of its earliest and most prominent 
pioneers, and the world one of its most 
fearless and picturesque personalities. 

Elizabeth Cady was born Nov. 12, 1816, 
at Johnstown, N. Y. She was the daugh- 
ter of Judge Daniel Cady, a learned jurist, 
and Margaret Livingston, a young woman 
of unusual spirit and vivacity. 

Little Elizabeth became an advocate of 
equal rights while stilla child, In a let- 
ter written long after, she said: 

“In my earliest girlhood I spent much 
time in my father’s office. There I heard 
many sad complaints made by women 
against the injustice of the laws. We 
lived in a Scotch neighborhood, where 
many of the men still retained the old 
feudal ideas of women and property. 
Thus, at a man’s death, he might will his 
property to his eldest son; and it was not 
unusual for the mother—who had perhaps 
brought all the property into the family— 
to be made an unhappy dependant on the 
bounty of a dissipated son. The tears and 
complaints of these women, who came to 
my father for legal advice, touched my 
heart, and I would often childishly appeal 
to my father for some prompt remedy 
On one occasion he took down a law-book 
and tried to show me that something 
called ‘the laws’ prevented him from put- 
ting a stop to these cruel and unjust 
things. In this way my heart was filled 
with a great anger against those laws. 
Whereupon the students in the office, to 
amuse themselves by exciting my feelings, 
would always tell me of any unjust laws 
which they found during their studies. 
My mind was so aroused against the bar- 
barism of the laws thus pointed out, that 
I one day marked them with a pencil, and 
decided to take a pair of scissors and cut 
them out of the book—supposing that my 
father and his library were the beginning 
and end of the law! I thought that if I 
could only destroy those laws the poor 
women would have no further trouble, 
But when the students informed my 
father of my proposed mutilation of his 
volumes, he explained to me that bad 
laws were to be abolished in quite a dif- 
ferent way.’’ 

When Elizabeth was about ten years 
old, her only brother died; and her heart 
was wrung by her father’s grief. She saw 
that his plans for the future were more 
affected by the loss of this one son than 
they would have been by the loss of all 
his five daughters. Little Elizabeth 
climbed into her father’s lap as he sat 
by the coffin, and he put his arm around 
her and said with a deep sigh, “O my 
daughter, I wish you were a boy!’’ She 
answered, ‘‘Then I will be a boy. I will 
do all that my brother did.” 

She wrote later: ‘I thought the chief 
thing was to be learned and courageous, 
as I fancied all boys were. So I decided 
to learn Greek, and to manage a horse.”’ 
She persuaded their pastor, Dr. Hosack, 
to teach her Greek. ‘‘I taxed every pow- 
er, in the hope some day to hear my 
father say, ‘Well, a girl is as good as a 
boy, after all.’ But he never said it. 
When the doctor would come to spend 
the evening with us, I would whisper in 
his ear, ‘Tell my father how fast I get on.’ 
And he would tell him, and praise me, 
too. But my father would only pace the 
room and sigh, ‘Ah, she should have been 
a boy!’ At length I entered the academy, 
and, in a class mainly of boys, studied 
mathematics, Latin, and Greek. As two 
prizes were offered in Greek, I strove for 
one and got it. ‘Now,’ said I, ‘my father 
will be satisfied.’ I hastened home, 
rushed into his office, and laid the new 
Greek Testament, my prize, on his lap. 
He took the book, looked through it, 
asked me some questions, appeared to be 
pleased, handed the book back to me, and 
when I was aching to hear him say some- 
thing which would show that he recog- 
nized the equality of the daughter with 
the son, he kissed me on the forehead and 
exclaimed, with a sigh, ‘Ah, you should 
have been a boy!’”’ 

On graduating in her fifteenth year from 
the Johnstown Academy, Elizabeth ex- 
pected to go to Union College, where her 
brother had been a student. To her dis- 
appointment and disgust, she learned that 
it did not admit girls. Instead, she was 
sent to Mrs. Willard’s famous female sem- 
inary at Troy. ‘‘If there is any one thing 





on earth,’’ wrote Mrs. Stanton, twenty 


years later, “from which I pray God to 
save my daughters, it is a girls’ seminary. 
The two years which I spent in a girls’ 
seminary were the dreariest years of my 
whole life.’’ 

During the next seven years, which she 








ever known. Before this time, gifted 
women had written and spoken as indi- 
viduals in behalf of equal rights for their 
sex, but this was the first concerted move- 
ment to that end. 


The call read: ‘The object of the con- 
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passed at home, her mother insisted on 
her being taught music, water-colors, and 
embroidery, but her father encouraged 
ber to read his law books, and she found 
a great fascination in them. 

While visiting her cousin, Gerrit Smith, 
she became warmly interested in the anti- 
slavery movement, and it was at his house 
that she first met Henry B. Stanton, 
whom she afterwards married. Mr. 
Stanton was a lawyer and journalist, an 
abolitionist, and a remarkably eloquent 
speaker at anti-slavery meetings. They 
were married in 1840, and on their wed- 
ding tour they attended the World’s Anti- 
Slavery Convention in London, to which 
her husband was a delegate. This was 
the famous convention from which the 
women delegates were shut out. William 
Lloyd Garrison, though he had crossed 
the ocean to attend the meeting, was so 
indignant at this injustice that he refused 
to take his own seat as a delegate, and in- 
stead sat in the gallery with the excluded 
women. Mr. Stanton was a delegate from 
that branch of the anti-slavery society in 
America which was opposed to the public 
participation of women, but the young 
bride’s sympathies were of course wholly 
on the other side, Lucretia Mott was one 
of the rejected women delegates, and it 
was at this convention that she and Mrs. 
Stanton first met, and laid the foundation 
of their life-long friendship. They visit- 
ed the British Museum together, and sat 
down at the entrance to rest a few min- 
utes. They began to talk about ‘‘wom- 
en’s rights,’’ and became so absorbed that 
before they knew it three hours had 
passed away, and they left without going 
any further into the Museum. To a friend 
who asked what most interested her in all 
London, Mrs. Stanton answered, ‘‘Lucre- 
tia Mott.’’ She made up her mind then 
to devote herself to the improvement of 
women’s condition, so far as was compati- 
ble with her own family cares. 

During the next few years, at her home 
in Seneca Falls, N. Y., she was absorbed 
in the many duties of a young mother and 
housekeeper. She had seven children, 
five sons and two daughters, exception- 
ally beautiful and healthy children, and 
she was at the head of a large and hospit- 
able home. But the question of equal 
rights for women never ceased to occupy 
her thoughts. In 1848, with Lucretia 
Mott and a few other like-minded women 
and men, she held in Seneca Falls the first 





woman’s rights convention the world had 








vention is to discuss the sucial, civil and 
religious condition and rights of women.” 
No mention was made of political rights, 
But Mrs, Stanton was determined that a 
resolution in favor of woman suffrage 
should be offered. Mrs. Mott said, ‘‘Liz- 
zie, thee will make the convention ridicu- 
lous.’’ Mr. Stanton, who had drawn up 
for presentation at the meeting a series of 
extracts from the laws bearing unjustly 
on women’s property rights, was thunder- 
struck when his wife showed him, confi- 
dentially, her proposed resolution asking 
for the ballot. He said, ‘You will turn 
the proceedings into a farce. I wash my 
hands of the whole business; I shall not 
enter the chapel during the session.” 
Mrs, Stanton could find no one who would 
agree in advance to speak for her resolu- 
tion except Frederick Douglass; but she 
persisted in offering it, and, after two 
days’ discussion, it was adopted unani- 
mously, with the rest of the resolutions. 

Miss Anthony, strange as it may seem, 
was at this time inclined to ridicule wo- 
man suffrage; but she soon became a con- 
vert. Three years after the Seneca Falls 
convention she and Mrs. Stanton met, 
and formed the close friendship which 
has lasted all their lives. In many re- 
spects they were complements of each 
other; Mrs. Stanton’s literary ability and 
Miss Anthony’s great executive power, 
being brought together in harmonious 
double harness, made ‘‘a strong team.”’ 
Mrs. Stanton wrote eloquent lectures and 
pronunciamentos, and Miss Anthony de- 
livered them or sent them out in printed 
form. Mrs. Ida H. Harper says in her 
‘Life and Work of Susan B, Anthony:”’ 

‘*Mrs. Stanton had a large house and a 
constantly increasing family, making it 
exceedingly difficult to find time for liter- 
ary work; so when a state paper was to be 
written, Miss Anthony would go to Sen- 
eca Falls. After the children were in bed, 
the two women would sit up far into the 
night, arranging material and planning 
their work. The next day Mrs. Stanton 
would seek the quietest spot in the house 
and begin writing, while Miss Anthony 
would give the children their breakfast, 
start the older ones to school, make the 
dessert for dinner, and trundle the babies 
up and down the walk, rushing in occa- 
sionally to help the writer out of a vor- 
tex.” 

Mrs. Stanton, in her reminiscences, 
after describing the distracting pranks of 

(Concluded on page 349.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ANNA CONNER is County Treas- 
urer of Shoshone County, Idaho. 


Miss BELLE KEARNEY of Mississippi 
made a brilliant address to a delighted 
audience in Boston last Monday. 


Mrs. DeELARIO has been nominated for 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion by the Democratic State Convention 
of Wyoming. 


Mrs. Rose Rice Turner has been 
nominated for Superintendent of Public 
Instruction by the Democrats of Spokane 
County, Wash. - 


Mrs. May L. Scott has been nominated 
for State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction by the Republican State Con- 
vention of Idaho. 


Mrs. Lee C. Harpy, of Charleston, 
8. C., has won the hundred-dollar prize 
in a contest ordered by the State of Texas 
for ao official flag song. Her poem, set 
to music, will be sung on all patriotic 
occasions, and is to be put into the curric- 
ulum of studies in every school, college 
and university. 


Miss MABEL B. CAFFIN, a well-known 
and valuable member of the N. E.W. P. A., 
was married, October 15, to Mr. Edward 
L. Jennings. Mrs, Jennings will carry to 
her new home in Waterbury Conn., the 
heartfelt good wishes of those whose 
friendship she has earned by staunch and 
fearless service in the councils of the 
Association. 

Miss Amy F. Acton has just completed 
a new lecture entitled **The Civic Evolu- 
tion of the English-speaking People,’’ 
dealing with some of the influences which 
contributed to the growth of the franchise. 
Miss Acton is a highly-educated lawyer 
and a pleasing speaker. She has already 
several engagements to deliver her new 
lecture. Terms may be had by address- 
ing her at 548 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Mrs. Jutius L. Brown, of Atlanta, 
Ga., has, unaided, secured pledges from 
over 3,000 women of her State that they 
will not in future use the plumage of wild 
birds on their hats or bonnets. Through 
her efforts, over 2,500 of the school chil- 
dren of Atlanta have subscribed to a 
pledge not to harm or annoy wild birds. 
Mrs. Brown is also a regular contributor 
to the Georgia press of articles relating to 
the preservation of bird life. 


Mrs, CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT was given 
a reception during her recent visit to Den- 
ver by Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Cornwall, on 
the roof garden of the Cornwall flats. 
About 250 guests were present, and at the 
close of Mrs, Catt’s address more than 
fifty new members joined the Suffrage 
Association. A song was sung, written 
by Dr. Mary Elizabeth Bates and entitled 
‘*Women in Politics.’’” A dinner was also 
given in Mrs. Catt’s honor by Mrs, Frank 
Hall. 


Mrs, Epnau D, CHENEY is to be com- 
memorated by having her name given to 
the new surgical building of the New 
England Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren, the directors having so voted at 
their annual meeting last Tuesday. This 
will complete a chain of menidrials to the 
three incorporators of the hospital, Lucy 
Goddard, Dr. Marie Zakrzewska and Ed- 
nah Dow Cheney. The reports ‘showed 
the hospital to be flourishing. The work 
of the Fayette Street dispensary has 
greatly increased, a new brick laundry 
has been built during the year, and thirty- 
three young women are studying in the 
training school for nurses. 


Dr. MARIE E, ZAKRZEWSKA Was com- 
memorated on Oct. 29 by a beautiful me- 
morial meeting at Chickering Hall in this 
city. On the platform sat Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, William Lloyd Garrison, and many 
who are or have been connected with the 
New England Hospital for Women and 
Children. A fine portrait of Dr. Zak- 
rzewska, wreathed in green, stood at one 
side of the platform. Mrs. Cheney opened 
the meeting, and there were addresses by 
Mr. Ames, Mr. Frederick W. G. May, Mr. 
Garrison, Mrs. Howe, and Drs. Call and 
Culbertson. Letters were read from Drs. 
Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell, Dr. 
Buckle, A. D. Mayo, and Paul Carus, be- 
sides extracts from a remarkable letter 
written by Dr. Zakrzewska herself. The 
German National Hymn was sung by a 
male quartette, and the benediction was 
given by Mrs. Howe. The tone of the 
meeting was lofty and impressive. A 
fuller report will be given next week. 
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WOMEN OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
(Report prepared by Miss Mabel Peters, of St. 
Jobn, N. B., for the International Suffrage Con- 
ference.) 


You probably all vaguely know that the 
geographical position of New Brunswick 
is east of the great State of Maine. 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia were 
rudimentarily explored and settled by the 
French, and were the scene of serious 
troubles between the French and English, 
passing eventually into the possession of 
the latter. The French called New Bruns- 
wick ‘‘Acadie,” an Indian word signifying 
abundance; and the name is appropriate, 
for nowhere is nature more lavish in 
plentiful and varied production. Grains, 
large and small fruits, fish, game, timber, 
minerals, hay, and cattle are its never- 
failing assets. 

We, the suffrage women of New Bruns- 
wick, are glad to accept this opportunity 
to report somewhat of the lives, limita- 
tions, and achievements of the women of 
New Brunswick. ; 

The French Canadian is not numerous 
with us, and in some counties is entirely 
unknown; the population is very largely 
native-born and of British stock. But the 
Province cherishes the memory and heroic 
history of Madame de La Tour, wife of 
Charles de La Tour, famous in Canadian 
history, as one of the most remarkable 
women of this or any age, and Lady 
La Tour will be remembered as long as 
the history of Acadia has any charms for 
its people. Charles de La Tour, a French 
warrior, courtier, trader, and politician, 
built in 1635 a fine fort at the mouth of 
the St. John River, where his wife, a 
Huguenot lady, lived as his valued com- 
panion and assistant. I quote from Han- 
ny’s History of Canada: ‘In 1663 Lady La 
Tour went to London for supplies for the 
Fort. On the return voyage the Captain 
broke the terms of the charter, and, in- 
stead of taking her straight to St. John, 
landed her in Boston after a devious voy- 
age, in the course of which the lady nar- 
rowly escaped capture at the hands of her 
husband’s inveterate foe, D’Aulney de 
Charnisay. She brought the Captain to 
trial, and he was mulcted $2,000 dam- 
ages. Spending the money in stores and 
munitions, she sailed for St. John. In 
the following spring De Charnisay at- 

tacked the fort, but was repulsed by Lady 
La Tour at the head of her garrison. In 
1647 De Charnisay, hearing that La Tour 
was absent with the greater number of 
bis men on a distant trading voyage, be- 
sieged the fort. For three days Lady La 
Tour kept him at bay, until, through the 
treachery of a Swiss sentry, he gained ac- 
ceas to the place; but the lady still de- 
fended t he ramparts so successfully that, 
to avoid possible defeat at the hands of a 
woman, De Charnisay offered such honor- 
able ter ms that, to avoid further blood- 
shed, Madame La Tour capitulated. The 
victor, on viewing the weakness of the 
Fort, basely broke his pledge, and hanged 
the entire garrison of nineteen men, fore 
ing Lady La Tour, with a rope around 
her neck, to witness the execution.” She 
survived the tragedy only a few weeks; 
but her life and death have been the 
theme of poet, historian, and author, and 
show to us who live near the site of the 
Fort that women are ready always to re- 
sist, assist, or codperate in defense of 
principle or right, according to the condi- 
tions and times in which they lived. 

In 1773 there came to New Brunswick 

those British culonists who disapproved 
of the Revolution, and remained in spite 
of all temptation loyal to the mother 
country. We, their Canadian descendants, 
admire their courage and devotion despite 
provocative occurrences and a tendency 
to go with the majority. The original 
Loyalists came in seventeen sloops, and 
landed almost on the site of the old La 
Tour Fort, then, as in her day, almost a 
wilderness. To the women of this little 
band of British patriots we, the women of 
New Brunswick, often turn our thoughts. 
It is not so very long ago; and if, being 
absent, a few personal touches are per- 
mitted me, I want to tell of a little brown 
earthen crock I keep among my treasures, 
in which my great-grandmother, planning 
for the comfort of her family in their wild 
new home, brought a start of yeast. Thiok 
of it—the open-mouth jar, tied down with 
sheep’s bladder, one of the household 
gods of the Colonial Dame, sailing six 
weeks in a sloop along the rocky shores of 
Massachusetts and Maine and into the 
dangerous Bay of Fundy, to serve in a 
newer colony as the leaven for the famous 
home-made bread of those colonial days! 
Think now of the ‘Flying Yankee,’’ the 
train that connects in a long day that site 
of the landing of the Loyalists with Bos- 
ton; and contrast the little crock with the 
self-sealing jar of to-day, and its contents 
with the compressed yeast-cake laid on 
our kitchen shelf for less than half of 
your nimble nickle, and we get an idea of 
the march of progress, 

My eight great-grandparents were in 
this little company, as. British to the core 
as were the father and grandfather of 





your beloved George Washington. Their 
courage was as great as that of Lady La 
Tour. Shestruggled to maintain her own 
and her children’s rights. The Loyalist 
women of Canada left home, possessions, 
comfort, kindred, almost all that made 
life worth living, to maintain a principle 
the consideration of which rent families. 
My grandfather three times removed 
fought beside George Washington, and 
is to-day known as Francis Lewis, the 
Signer. His married son of nineteen was 
one of the Loyalists who went to New 
Brunswick. Thus I claim kinship with 
you as a daughter of the Revolution, and 
yet I am a member of the United Empire 
of Loyalists of Canada, a society that wel- 
comes women to membership on equal 
terms with men. 

Last January I was present at the suf- 
frage hearing in the Massachusetts State 
House, before the legislative committee, 
and as I heard the earnest women who 
pleaded so eloquently, I remembered that 
their ancestors caused the Revolution in 
1776 because they were taxed without 
representation, while the descendants of 
those who fought for a United Empire 
have municipal suffrage and have had it 
for years, which I thought rather a joke 
on Massachusetts. 

From 1788 to 1791 the women of New 
Brunswick had Parliamentary suffrage. 

In 1850, through the efforts of one 
young woman, Martha Lewis, who per- 
sistently interpreted the word ‘‘teacher’’ 
to mean man or woman, and entered the 
Normal School by permission of Sir John 
Head, the Governor, the privilege of be- 
coming teachers with government certifi- 
cates was granted to women. Now the 
majority of teachers in New Brunswick 
are women, though their sex is still a dis- 
ability, men receiving larger salaries for 
doing the same amount of work. Through 
the efforts of the Canadian Council of 
Women, women are eligible to appoint- 
ment on school boards, and in St. John 
two women, representatives of culture 
and progress in the community, have 
served as school trustees on a board of 
seven. The Provincial University of New 
Brunswick admits women on equal terms 
with men. 

A few women physicians successfully 
practise medicine in New Brunswick, be- 
long to the Medical Society, and frequent- 
ly lecture. Women are also studying law. 
Several women are on the Public Library 
Board; on the Associated Charities, and 
Home for Incurables; the Victorian Or- 
der of Nurses’ Association; the Boys’ Re- 
formatory Board; the Orphan Asylum; 
the Home for Old People; the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; the 
Poor-house Board of Management; and on 
the Tourists’ Association, a strong body of 
business and professional people organized 
to promote tourists’ travel in New Bruns- 
wick. 

Parents in New Brunswick have equal 
guardianship of children. 

The Local Council of Women has, by 
dint of much hard work, obtained in St. 
John a by-law prohibiting expectoration 
in public places and upon the sidewalk, 
with a $2 fine for each offence. They pro- 
pose to keep up the struggle to enforce 
this law until the public is sufficiently ed- 
ucated to realize its value. 

In 1894 we established in St. John a 
branch of the Dominion Woman’s Enfran- 
chisement Association, and while its ef- 
forts have not resulted in very tangible 
evidences of progress aloug suffrage lines, 
the members feel that the sentiment in 
favor of suffrage for women has greatly 
increased, and they hope that they have 
at least carried the question beyond the 
stage where it is ridiculed. The society 
has not been idle in seeking legislation, 
not only on the matter of suffrage but on 
other reform questions, We have peti- 
tioned Parliament twice for extended suf- 
frage for women. But we are rather 
proud to be able to state that the pioneer 
work in this matter is done, and was com- 
plete before the society came into exist- 
ence, for even at that date municipal suf- 
frage had been exercised for some years 
by widows and unmarried women holding 
property. Our society petitioned for un- 
limited suffrage, or rather for suffrage on 
the same basis as that exercised by men, 
but the denial to us of this right has not 
discouraged us. Our society has also me- 
morialized Parliament with a view to 
securing a compulsory education act for 
the Province, which we hope will be 
passed in the near future, especially for 
the cities and towns. 

Of late our society has been much inter- 
ested in social questions, and the consid- 
eration of those problems which seem of 
such vital importance that the enfran- 
chisement of women is involved in them, 
and is almost sure to follow in their wake. 
Suffragists in New Brunswick realize 
that the suffrage for women is outrun 
by a larger need which includes it, as a 
greater includes the less. We feel deeply 
the inferior position which women hold 
in the body politic, but we do not main- 
tain that the ballot is to be the main or 





Women are themselves largely to blame, 
and they need a more thorough intellec- 
tual development, a more independent 
spirit and a higher aim, before even that 
great educator, the ballot, can raise them 
in the scale of being. — 

Our society is not large, but our sym- 
pathizers include some of the leading 
citizens. 

*‘No man liveth to himself’ is an apho- 
rism that we do not fully appreciate. We 
affect each other through the whole econ- 
omy, and the humblest citizen affects the 
proudest, not only through the imagina- 
tion, but in a very real and close way. 
The poor citizen whom we pass on the 
street may, by the odor of his garment, 
infuse into your clean blood disease or 
death; and whose the fault, or whose the 
virtue respectively? Some thoughtful 
writer recently said: ‘*There is more room 
in our day than ever for insistence on the 
worth and possibilities of the individual 
soul,’? and if we take woman’s soul, wo- 
man’s work and possibilities, and educate 
them to broader thought, we shall find 
no agent so fit as the study of sociology. 

The women of our suffrage society, in 
their busy lives, with the necessary petty 
detail, realize that by taking an interest 
in economic items, many an incident in 
the daily press, if viewed in the light of 
political equality, assumes a new mean- 
ing, a suggestion of our relation to the 
whole, our responsibility, which we would 
gladly assume more fully but for political 
disability. We make a great effort not to 
sink into the groove of daily household 
serving, the too exclusive thought which 
the caring for our families and the order- 
ing of our households demand. We find 
that an interest in sociology providesa 
new and keen inspiration to urge our Suf- 
frage Association to influence society in 
extending justice and equality to all, po- 
litically, socially, industrially; and we 
look to these great conferences of women 
for inspiration and encouragement along 
all lines of sociological inquiry and devel- 
opment. 





FILIPINO WEAVERS. 

Miss Isabel Harroun, who has been sta- 
tioned at Iloilo, Philippine Islands, as a 
nurse of the U. S. army medical corps, has 
returned to her home in Toledo, O. In 
regard to life at Iloilo, Miss Harroun is 
reported as saying; 

“Off duty the nurses have a good time. 
Our quarters are comfortable, with hard- 
wood floors, covered with bright-colored 
hemp mats. Although it is always warm, 
there is a breeze every day, after eleven 
o’clock, and the climate is delightful, It 
is pleasant not to have to worry about 
one’s dress. Thin clothes are in order 
the yearround. The Filipinos are noted 
for their beautiful fibre and silk weaving. 
It is their chief industry. One finds looms 
spinning gossamer-like and delicately-tint- 
ed fabrics in the most squalid mud-floored 
huts. From the pineapple and banana 
fibres come materials comparable in del- 
icacy to to our chiffons and organdies, and 
in durability equal to the finest linen. 
Much of the church tithing is earned by 
the sale of these fabrics. The native 
women peddle them from door to door, 
and sometimes we had as many as twelve 
a day. Their embroidery is exquisite, 
and although there are no butterflies in 
the Philippines, the graceful insect ap- 
pears frequently in their designs,”’ 





WOMEN MELON-GROWERS. 


About five years agotwo orpban girls 
journeyed from Asheville toward Wil- 
mington, thinking that the milder air of 
the coast would be more suitable for the 
frail younger girl, who, in the last stages 
of a feeble anemic condition, was being 
tenderly cared for by her elder sister. 
Having stopped a few weeks in the beau- 
tiful “land of the sky,” they were pro- 
ceeding by easy stages toward the sea, 
when by sheer accident they were delayed 
over night in a remote and isolated farm- 
house, not far from the famous tobacco 
and cotton belt, which sweeps, in all its 
wea'th, from one end of the State of 
North Carolina to the other. 

The two were practically at the end of 
their carefully-used finances, says the Dé- 
signer. Their last money was being used 
in trying to save the younger sister from 
the grasp of the ‘fell destroyer.’’ The 
older girl thought it all over sorrowfully 
as she rested in the shade of a riotous 
honeysuckle vine clambering over the 
rude farmhouse porch where she sat. 
‘Never mind,’’ she said, grimly, to her- 
self: ‘tour last cent shall be cheerfully 
spent on my dearest sister; after that the 
deluge.’’ She looked idly out over the 
rich, neglected acres of land before her, 
unused, untilled, but yet holding such 
glowing, unthought-of resources, 

Just then the querulous voice of her 
landlady reached her, and she listened 
idly to the few sentences which changed 
her whole future. ‘‘Not a watermelon 
nearer than Wilmington except a few 


only factor in removing their disabilities. ; scrubby ones over toward ‘oaks planta- 





tion,’ not fit for wild hogs to eat. Wil- 
mington produce-dealers have to send 
clear to Augusta and Charleston for them.” 
The young girl looked out again over the 
wide expanse of acres, given up to the 
soft sweet winds and to jimpson weeds. 
An inspiration suddenly struck her. 
“Can you hire or rent land cheap around 
here?”’ she asked of her hostess eagerly. 
“Yes, for a mere song,’’ came the an- 
swer. To-day there lie, just west of Lum- 
bertown, five hundred acres of fair, fruit- 
ful fields, gemmed thick ‘‘in hundreds of 
emerald green ranks” with great luscious 
watermelons. 

No gorgeous sunset ever equalled their 
vivid pink hearts, no dew-gemmed cups 
of honey their exqnisite flavor. The 


“striped sugar melon,’’ they are called, 


and they rival closely the famous ‘‘rattle- 
snake melon’’ of Georgia. For miles 
along the side of these far-reaching fields 
the railroad runs, a branch built on 
purpose for the shipping of these same 
melons. During the melon season car 
after car can be seen loading the luscious 
fruit for cities hundreds of miles away. 

These two girls, the Misses Gage, for- 
merly of Boston, may be seen each sum- 
mer superintending in person the ship- 
ment of their vast crops. And hundreds 
of the melons lie unpicked, free to the 
thirsty and hungry wayfarer, free to the 
black-eyed pickaninnies and the bright- 
eyed birds and squirrels. A dainty sum- 
mer home in Bar Harbor, ene in Boston, 
and a pretty country cottage near the 
great melon fields, which belong now to 
these two girls, stand as monuments to 
the industry and sturdy purpose so char- 
acteristic of the rising young American. 

The little invalid is to-day strong and 
active, with cheeks aglow and health 
firmly established. This is the story that 
I heard, just as it was given to me by 
their old-time hostess, and sitting in the 
same place by the honeysuckle vine on 
the old worn piazza. Beside me stood a 
huge sugar melon, immersed in a bucket 
of ice-cold water from the spring near by, 
and as I ate the rosy fruit 1 looked out as 
far as my eye could reach over the green- 
dotted five hundred acres. 


TO PROTECT THE BIRDS. 

The Audubon Society of New York is 
about to begin an active campaign against 
the illegal traffic in birds and their plum- 
age in that State. Friends of the society 
who are interested in birds and know 
birds when they see them, will be asked 
to make a careful inspection from time 
to time of the stock of milliners and 
wholesale dealers in birds’ plumage in 
their neighborhood, and to report any 
violations of the law they find to the 
society, which will prosecute the offender. 
This has already been done to some ex- 
tent. Members of the Audubon Society 
are accustomed to walk through the 
stores, observing carefully what birds’ 
bodies and plumage are offered for sale. 
But in view of the statement of the milli- 
ners and milliners’ trade journals that 
feathers are to be used more extensively 
than ever as trimmings for hats this sea- 
son, the society has felt called upon to 
redouble its efforts for the protection of 
non-game birds. 








MUST THE KITCHEN GO? 

This question is answered in the affirm- 
ative by Dr. David Paulson, in Good 
Health. Arguing from the ready-cooked 
preparations that are now becoming more 
and more common, he concludes that in 
the near future the house will need no 
couking-room of its own. Dr. Paulson 
says: 

‘Almost every branch of human indus- 
try has either been revolutionized or has 
had its pulse-beat quickened by being 
brought into contact with inventive genius 
and labor-saving devices. The kitchen 
alone has heroically resisted the aggres- 
sive encroachments of modern improve- 
ments. In the majority of homes, while 
the husband reaps the advantages which 
have been developed by modern science, 
his wife continues to supervise a kitchen 
whose methods have have not been mate- 
rially changed since the days when her 
grandmother divided her time between 
bending over the spinning-wheel and 
working in front of a hot fireplace. 

‘*The mush is cooked in practically the 
same way and in similarly constructed 
kettles, and is, therefore, just as pasty 
now as it was then. The bread is as 
doughy in this generation as it was in the 
last, and the poor stomach, which does 
not now have the benefit of the strong 
nerve impulse which the active life of our 
forefathers tended to promote, has to be 
coaxed by digestive stimulants. When 
these fail, its various protests are often 
silenced by vile nostrums. : 

‘Cereal foods should be subjected to 
sufficient heat to dextrinize them thor- 
oughly, and this can be accomplished 
much more satisfactorily in properly- 
equipped food factories under scientific 
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supervision, than it ever will be in the 


average kitchen, while the present more - 


or less desultory way of cooking still pre- 
vails. Peas and beans can be relieved of 
their almost indigestible hull, and then 
baked, on a large scale, far more economi- 
cally than they can be prepared in the jn. 
dividual home. 

“The education of the average cook hag 
not been sufficiently extensive to enable 
her to discover the fact that nuts are the 
most nutritious food that nature pro. 
duces; much less to acquire the art of 
transforming them into wholesome, appe- 
tizing, and readily digestible food prepar- 
ations. The dainty nut preparations that 
are now made in many factories, as g 
result of painstaking experimentation and 
in accordance with definite formulas, af- 
ford a splendid demonstration of the su- 
periority of the food factory over the 
kitchen. The latest invasion which the 
factory has made into the kitchen domain 
is by placing upon the market a series of 
cereal nut-soup stocks. With the mere 
addition of a little boiling water and some 
simple stirring, the most untutored cook 
can produce surprisingly appetizing soups 
from these stocks, 

“It is already acknowledged that fruits 
can be put up more beautifully as well as 
more successfully in the canning factory 
than in the kitchen. This does. away 
at one stroke with the annual fruit-can- 
ning annoyances that were such a source 
of affliction to our patient mothers and 
grandmothers. 

“The kitchen, like the spinning-wheel 
and the old-fashioned reaper, must sooner 
or later become merely a relic of a bygone 
age. There will be those who will de- 
plore the disappearance of the kitchen 
and home cooking, just as there were 
some who lamented the displacement of 
the candle by lamps, lamps by gas, and 
gas by the electric light; but labor-saving 
devices and modern inventive genius are 
invading the kitchen, and its days will 
soon be numbered.”’ 





PRESIDENT JAMES ON CO-EDUCATION. 





Edmund J. James, Ph. D., LL. D., was 
inaugurated president of the Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Ill., on Oct. 21. 
In his inaugural address on ‘‘American 
Higher Education,’’ he spoke of coéduca- 
tion as a fixed principle in the Mississippi 
valley. He said: 

‘Another peculiarity of the American 
system of higher education is the nnpar- 
alleled extent to which it provides for the 
education of women. No system of high- 
er education in any country at any time 
has ever made such liberal! provision for 
the higher education of women as our 
own, This has taken different forms ac- 
cording to the local conditions prevail- 
ing in different parts of the country. In 
the State Universities, as might be ex- 
pected, it has assumed the form of coédu- 
cation in the fullest sense of the term— 
absolute equality and similarity of treat- 
ment of both sexes in all respects, practi- 
cally no recognition that either sex re- 
quires or would care for any special pro- 
vision for its peculiar wants or needs. In 
the Mississippi valley most of the church 
institutions and other schools under non- 
State control have, naturally enough, fol- 
lowed the example of the State Universi- 
ties, and established as a principle the 
complete parity of the sexes in higher 
education. 

‘In the East, the older universities like 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
etc., have adopted a somewhat different 
plan. Starting as a mere scheme of pri- 
vate tutors for women under a certain 
supervision of the university, these plans 
have worked out into a system of wom- 
en’s colleges, affiliated with or annexed 
to the university, in which many of 
the facilities accorded to men may be en- 
joyed by the women. And, finally, the 
system of women’s colleges, pure and 
simple, has been elaborated, which, be- 
ginning with Vassar, now numbers East 
and West more than half a dozen institu- 
tions of the first rank, of which we may 
well be proud. 

‘‘What the ultimate form of female edu- 
cation is to be in this country, [ think no 
wise man would venture to predict with 
any confidence. It is safe, however, to 
say that in all probability the various 
forms now in existence will continue to 
flourish, and other forms may be added as 
our society develops. The typical form, 
however, that which will ultimately em- 
brace the vast majority of institutions and 
students, will be, in my opinion, for 4 
long time to come, at any rate in the Mis- 
sissippi valley, the system of coéducativn, 
simple, complete, and unadulterated; if 
for no other reason, for the simple one 
that for the complete education of women 
as our American society conceives it, the 
entire range of educational institutions 
must be provided, and for a long time to 
come we shall not be able financially to 
build and maintain two entirely different 
systems of education, one for women and 
one for men. Nor, I may add, will such 
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a duplication of educational facilities 
ever be justified by the fancied evils of 
coéducation,” 

President James has been acting presi- 
dent of the Northwestern for several 
months, going there from the faculty of 
the University of Chicago. His knowl- 
edge of coéducation has been derived 
from experience in two large universities. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


CuILp CuLtTuRE. According to the Laws 
of Physiology, Psychology, and Mental 
Suggestion. By N. N. Reddell. Chica- 
go: Child of Light Publishing Co. 1902. 
Price, 65 cents, postpaid. 


This is a practical, common-sense book, 
full of valuable suggestions. It is worth 
many times its cost to every parent, and 
to young persons desirous to develop self- 
control and nobility of character. It 
treats of the two factors—heredity and 
environment, It considers the physical 
life, the connection between food and 
character, the sources of temperament, 
and the order of development. Later on, 
it discusses brain-building and restraint 
of evil tendencies, the law of suggestion, 
and the secret of self-control, parental 
authority, the rights of children, how 
monsters are made and men developed, 
narcotics, stimulants, corporal punish- 
ment, temperance, moral hygiene, energy, 
frugality, continuity, self-respect, frank- 
ness, candor, tact, politeness, personal 
purity, kindness, imagination, sense of 
honor, reverence, affection, and fore- 
thought. In an appendix it treats of the 
public schools and the qualifications of 
teachers. Here is a striking instance of 
what can be done for a child by enlisting 
its sympathy and coéperation: 

‘In a California town, I employed a 
little boy to assist me in the distribution 
of handbills. I soon discovered that he 
was akleptomaniac. His reputation for 
stealing was so well established that the 
grocery men watched him as he passed 
their fruit stands, and if he entered a 
store somebody kept an eye on him. His 
mother told me she had driven him away 
from home at the age of eight, because he 
was incorrigible. 1 got close to the boy’s 
heart, took him into my confidence, ac- 
quainted him with my plans, and invited 
him to be my partner while I remained in 
the city. lassured him that I would be 
strictly honest with him, and felt that I 
could depend on his being honest with 
me. I asked him if he ever had a tempta- 
tion to steal. He confessed that he had. 
Then I said to him, slowly and impres- 
sively: ‘You and I can overcome that. 
You will not steal from me, nor I from 
you; neither will we steal from any one 
else. From this time on we are going to 
be honest. You are an honest boy; deep 
down in your little heart you want to do 
right. I know you will do right, and I 
am going to depend upon you.’ Here the 
big tears filled his eyes and chased down 
his dirty face, Putting my arm around 
him, I said: ‘Now you will be honest, 
won’t you?’ He affirmed that he would. 
Then I repeated, slowly: ‘You are honest. 
You will not steal. You will not deceive 

, 


‘I had him affirm, several times a day, 
to himself, ‘lam honest. I do not steal.’ 
I called him ‘My honest little man,’ I 
kept the suggestion that he was an honest 
boy uppermost all the time, Within 48 
hours I sent him to the bank to get a five 
dollar bill changed. His mother had told 
me that he could not be trusted with a 
dime. During our two we:ks together 
he never disappointed me, and, could he 
have remained with me, I am sure he 
would have completely outgrown bis 
mania for stealing.’’ 

The above anecdote alone is worth the 
price of the volume. H. B. B. 


Tue BIBLE FOR CHILDREN. Arranged 
from the King James Version, with a 
preface by Rev. Francis Prown, D. D., 
and an introduction by Right Rev. Hen- 
ry C. Potter, D. D., with 24 illustrations. 
New York: The Century Co. 1902. 
Price, $3.00. 


This large, handsome octavo volume 
contains extended extracts from the Old 
and New Testaments, grouped by subjects 
under appropriate headings. Thus the 
Old Testament narratives are grouped as 
‘*The Beginnings,’’ ‘Abraham and Isaac,’’ 
‘Jacob and Joseph,’’ ‘‘Moses and the De- 
liverance from Egypt,’’ ‘‘Israel in the Wil- 
derness,”’ ‘Joshua and the Conquest of 
Palestine,’’ etc.—eleven books in all. The 
New Testament is grouped as ‘“‘The Birth 
and Youth of Jesus,’’ ‘‘The Public Minis- 
try of Jesus,’’ ‘‘The Last Days of Jesus,’’ 
“The Acts of the Apostles,’ ‘*The Life 
and Labors of Paul,’’ ‘‘The Letters of 
James, Peter, and John.’’ The illustra- 
tions are by Raphael, Rubens, Guercino, 
Murillo, Rembrandt, etc. 

It is thought that by thus concentrating 
the attention of children upon special 
topics their interest will be enlisted, and 
a clearer conception of the scope and 
meaning of the Bible will be attained. 
Such a condensation would have been re- 
garded as little short of impious a century 
ago. But now Rev. Dr. Francis Brown 
deems this a proper and useful work, and 
Bishop Potter glves it hearty commenda- 
tion. Truly, even Orthodoxy moves, and 
dogma gives place to common sense. 

H. B. B. 


CONFESSIONS OF A WIFE. By Mary Ad- 
ams. With illustrations by Granville 
Smith. New York: The Century Co. 
1902. Price, $1.50. 

This is a very intense and passionate 
autobiography of a young woman who 
marries a man who becomes a victim of 
the morphine habit, and goes off to South 
America, intending never to return, The 





CATARRH CANNUT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. Ca- 
tarrh is a blood or constitutional disease, 
and in order to cure it you must take in. 
ternal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with 
the best blood purifiers, acting directly 
on the mucous surfaces. The perfect 
combination of the two ingredients is 
what produces such wonderful results in 
curing Catarrh. Send for testimonials 
free. F. J. CHENEY & CO., 

Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





deserted wife finds counsel and sympathy 
in an old friend and suitor, now a physi- 
cian. In her loneliness and despair, her 
friendship for him deepens into love. But 
with rare unselfishness and honor he sup- 
presses his own love for her, holds her 
true to her truant husband, seeks him 
out, and restores him to health and san- 
ity, aided by the wife, who devotes herself 
to her husband’s restoration. It is a book 
of much power and pathos. H. B. B, 


By Mary Ronald. Illustrat- 
New York: 
Price, $1.55, 


LUNCHEONS, 
ed with 200 photographs. 
The Century Co, 1902. 
post paid. 


This is a book of illustrated receipts. 
It is called by the author, ‘‘A Cook’s Pic- 
ture Book.”’ It is a supplement to The 
Century Cook Book. The “luncheon” 
corresponds with what is called in for- 
eign countries the dejeuner & la fourchette, 
wanes people are seated at the table for a 
“second breakfast.’’ The advance of lux- 
ury in this country is evidenced by the 
variety and expensiveness of food and 
appointments. Such a book as this would 
have had few readers fifty years ago, but 
to-day it will meet a very great and grow- 
ing public demand, H. B. B. 


PRAYERS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. Se- 
lected and Arranged for Daily Reading 
by the Editor of Daily Strength for 
Daily Needs. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 1902. Price, $1. 

This fine collection of prayers has been 
gathered from many sources, ancient and 
modern. Kourteen centuries of aspiration 
are here united in one harmony of devo- 
tion. Some of these prayers have come 
down to us from twelve hundred years 
ago. The Middle Ages contribute, and 
every denomination of Christians is in- 
cluded H. B. B. 


BRENDA’s CousIN AT RADCLIFFE. A 
Story for Girls. By Helen Leah Reed. 
Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


This pen-picture of the life of students 
of Radcliffe College is dedicated to ‘‘Mrs. 
Louis Agassiz, the honored first presi- 
dent of Radcliffe College, who has had no 
successor in office and can have no suc- 
cessor in the affections of Radcliffe gradu- 
ates.’’ Theauthor expresses a wish ‘‘that 
the young girts for whom ‘Brenda’s 
Cousin’ is written, may see in the story a 
clear picture of Radcliffe College under- 
graduate life.’’ This story will have spe- 
cial interest for four classes of readers: 1, 
for Radcliffe College students and alumnae; 
2, for all girls who are proposing to enter 
a college; 3, to students and alumnez of 
other educational institutions for women; 
and 4, to the general public. It is lively, 
entertaining and instructive. All the 
young women of coéducational colleges 
East and West will note a certain narrow- 
ness and conventionality inseparable from 
women’s colleges, and will rejoice in the 
freer social atmosphere and greater ear- 
nestness of intellectual achievement which 
result from the association of young men 
and women in the class-rooms and in uni- 
versity life where coéducation is fully 
established. We commend this bright 
picture of Radcliffe to all classes of read- 
ers as a valuable contribution to educa- 
tional and sociological literature. 


H. B. B. 
AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Louisa M. 
Aicott. With two full page pictures by 


Jessie Willcox Smith. Boston: 
Brown & Co. Price, $2. 


This is a republication of the third vol- 
ume of the Little Women series. Miss 
Alcott’s beautiful description of New 
England family life will never become ob- 
solete. The good, old-fashioned home, 
where father, mother and children love 
and honor and help each other, is always 
a cheerful and inspiring scene. No one 
knew better than Miss Alcott the joys and 
sorrows, the struggles and sacrifices, the 
social enjoyments, cares and responsibili- 
ties of the home. We hope this charming 
story may have the wide circulation it 
deserves. H. B. B. 


Little, 


Miss BELLADONNA. A Social Satire. 
New edition, with additional chapters. 
By Caroline Ticknor. Illustrated by L. 
J. Bridgman. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1902. Price, $1.25. 


This is an amusing narrative of happen- 
ings, supposed to be written by a bright 
young girl, who describes persons and 
events in a quaint, childish fashion that is 
very entertaining. With rare insight and 
sympathetic observation, the author en- 
ters into the consciousness of the little 
girl, and the result makes pleasing and 
merry reading. From beginning to end 
the narrative is lively, and the interest is 
maintained, so that the attention of the 
reader does not flag. It is a delightful 
book for young people. H. B. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHAT CAN IT BE THAT’S COMING? 
Asters in the garden beds 
Tell of autumn’s coming, 
Tell the soft wind’s secrets strange 
That set the bees a-humming- 
W hat can it be that’s coming? 


Secrets strange the trees have heard, 
That start their leaves a-quivering; 
All the grasses droop and sway, 
And set the dew-drops shivering. 
W hat can it be that’s coming? 





AN UNEXPECTED PARADE. 


BY JULIA DARROW COWLES, 

Anna had been sick for two weeks, but 
now she was able to sit up by the window 
and see the children go by on their way to 
school, and watch the chickens scratch 
industriously in Mrs. Fitkin’s yard. 
There did not seem to be much else to 
look at, and after a day or two she began 
to tire of having to sit so still. 

But the worst of all was when ber 
brother Tommy told her that papa had 
promised to take him down-town the 
next afternoon to see the parade. Anna 
had heard all about the parade, for mam- 
ma had read to her about it from the 
newspaper, and there were to be soldiers 
in it, and bands of music, and men on 
horseback all dressed in splendid uni- 
forms, and oh, she did want to see it so 
much! 

But of course she couldn't, for the doc- 
tor would not even let her walk about the 
house yet. It did seem too bad! 

“I’m awful sorry, Anna,’’ said Tommy, 
as he and papa started off the next day, 
‘but I'll tell you all about it when I get 
back, just the best I can.’’ 

Papa kissed her good-bye and whispered 
a loving little message in her ear, and then 
they were gone. 

Anna tried to be very brave, because 
she knew it would grieve mamma if she 
was unhappy about it, and of course it 
couldn’t be helped; but at the same time 
she could not help wishing that she was 
well and able to go, too. 

She did not feel at all interested in Mrs, 
Fitkin’s hens, and tbere wasn’t anything 
else to watch, except a yellow dog that 
was lying stupidly in the middle of the 
road, ? 

Anna laid her head against the back of 
the big easy chair and closed her eyes. 
She was thinking about Tommy and the 
soldiers and the music, when from out in 
the street she heard a strange, shrill 
laugh. 

She sat up very quickly and looked out. 
And there was the strangest processicn! 
There were three, four, five, six wagons 
coming up the street, and on each wagon 
there were two or three cages, although 
at a distance they simply looked like big 
boxes. 

Anna called mamma excitedly, for in 
one of the cages on the first wagon was a 
gorgeous red and blue parrot which was 
talking and laughing by turns, and evi- 
dently enjoying the ride very much. 
There were several other cages on this 
wagon, some of which held eagles and 
others owls, and in one was a small mon- 
key, which now and then opened its 
mouth as widely as possible and gave the 
funniest long, shrill squeal. 

Anna sat up and clapped her hands 
softly. ‘“O mamma,” she said, “how 
funny!”’ 

The other wagons held larger cages. 

There were black bears standing on 
their hind legs, holding to the bars at the 
side of their cages, and wolves walking 
back and forth as if they would like to 
find some way of getting out so that they 
might run off to the woods again. There 
were foxes, too, and in one cage was a 
wildcat. It did not look one bit wild, 
but like an immense big house cat, with 
beautiful eyes and a coat of silky hair. 
Anna said she felt like hugging it. 

In a big cage with a tank in it, which 
occupied an entire wagon, there were sea- 
lions, but Anna could not see them very 
well, for they could not climb or walk 
about like the other animals. But one 
raised its head, and Anna was satisfied 
with that. 

On the last wagon was a large ape, 
which must have been teased by the boys 
and girls, for as soon as it caught sight of 
Anna at the window it began making 
faces at her. This was the funniest sight 
of all. 

She watched the ape until it was out of 
sight, and then she turned to mamma and 
asked, ‘‘Where do you suppose they came 
from, and wasn’t it funny that they came 
to-day, just when I was wishing so much 
to see a parade?”’ 

Mamma laughed. ‘‘Yes, it was funny,” 
she said, answering Anna’s last question 
first, ‘‘but I think I know where they 
came from. They are the animals that 
have been kept in the park during the 
summer, and now that the weather is be- 
coming colder, they are being moved to 
winter quarters. They are to be kept in 
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Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “Iam devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Phtlan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 
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9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York, 
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1, Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 
Aaron M. Powell. 

2. The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 

3. Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 
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Willard. 
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Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, M. D. 
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Canon Wilberforce, A. M. 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 
Anna Rice Powell. 

19. Law and Immorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D. 

20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp’, by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 

24. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
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25. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 

26. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 
Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

29. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 
tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. 

31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 
pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

32. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 
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sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
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volume, or $6.50 the complete set. — 





some large barns on a stock-farm outside 
the city.” 

“Well,” replied Anna, as she leaned 
back in her chair, ‘‘I am glad they did 
go past here, and won’t I have something 
to tell Tommy when he comes home!’’— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE APPRECIATED. 


The dignity and value of equal suffrage 
for Presidential Electors has just been 
strongly emphasized by the success of 
President Roosevelt in securing the joint 
acceptance by the anthracite coal opera- 
tors and miners of a committee of arbitra- 
tion by him appointed to adjust the ques- 
tions at issue. * No other public officer in 
the country, nor all others combined, 
could have effected such a settlement, 
and thereby have averted a coal famine. 
Surely, after such an object-lesson, the 
women of the country will wake up to the 
importance of asking their Legislatures 
this winter to enact laws enabling them 
to vote in the Presidential election of 
1904, 

In a number of States the suffrage soci- 
eties are already preparing to make this 
demand—among others Kansas, Minneso- 
ta, Illinois, and Rhode Island. We hope 
that Michigan, Pennsylvania, Iowa, and 
other States whose constitutions preclude 
any extension by the Legislature of suf- 
frage in local and State elections, will do 
likewise. The first step to be taken in 
any State should be to secure from emi- 
nent lawyers written opinions that such 
an act would be authorized by Article II, 
Section 1, Paragraph 2, of the Federal 
Constitution, the supreme law. This has 
already been done in Kansas, where a fa- 
vorable decision by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee was secured two years ago. Let 
our watchword during the coming year be 
Suffrage for women in the Presidential 
Election of 1904, H. B, B. 





A WOMAN REPRESENTATIVE. 


In Northampton, Mass., Mrs. Clary, a 
highly respected and popular woman, has 
been nominated by the Prohibitionists for 
representative of that town in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. Her candidacy is 
regarded with favor by many Republicans 
and Democrats who are dissatisfied with 
the nominees of their respective parties. 
The Workingmen’s Association, number- 
ing three hundred voters, has declared in 
her favor. Her friends affirm that she 
has ‘“‘more than a fighting chance’’ of 
election. 

A personal appeal has been mailed to 
every voter, a circular with Mrs. Clary’s 
letter of acceptance and a sketch of her 
life. The State constitution provides that 
representatives shall be chosen ‘‘on the 
principle of equality.’’ In caseshe should 
be elected by the legal voters of her town, 
Chapter 1, Sec. 3, Art. 10, declares that 
“the House of Representatives shall be 
the judge of the returns, elections, and 
qualifications of its own members, as 
pointed out in the constitution.” 

H. B. B. 





DISTRICT OPTION AND BOSTON WOMEN. 


The injustice of excluding women from 
a voice in their own municipal affairs will 
be strikingly shown in Boston next week. 
A law giving local option to each of the 
eight districts comprising the city as to 
licensing the sale of liquor within their 
respective limits, has been enacted sub- 
ject to the approval of a majority of the 
male citizens. The women, who comprise 
@ majority of the inhabitants, and whose 
safety, comfort and well-being are vitally 
concerned, will not be allowed any direct 
expression, Their homes, their children, 
and their own personal security are all 
involved. But the matter will be settled 
by the men alone, without any record of 
women’s opinions or wishes at the polls. 

Never was there a more flagrant case of 
class legislation than this, Surely, on 
such a question, in a city where eighteen 
thousand women pay annually several 
million dollars into the city treasury, a 
one-sided referendum is so flagrantly 
inequitable that any one who is not as 
blind as a bat ought to be able to see the 
point. There is an organized effort of 
liquor dealers and politicians to force 
saloons upon every district. Leaving 
aside altogether the merits of the law, no 
fair expression of public opinion can be 
had which does not include all adult citi- 
zens whose interests are affected. 

If, as is not impossible, the law is de- 
feated by the efforts of the liquor trust, 
the temperance women of Boston, if gifted 
with political common sense, will give 





the question of the franchise a leading 


place in their future propaganda. 
H. B. B. 





INTERNATIONAL REPORTS. 

The printed minutes and reports of the 
International Woman Suffrage Confer- 
ence are now ready for distribution. It 
has been decided by the International 
Committee that no copies shall be given 
away in the United States. About 250 
will be sent free to foreign correspond- 
ents who aided in preparing the reports. 
It is hoped that a sufficient number of 
copies may be sold in the United States 
to pay for printing the whole edition. 
Many of these reports have been translat- 
ed into English since the Conference, and 
are printed now for the first time. Suf- 
frage Clubs are especially urged to pur- 
chase. Many of the reports of foreign 
countries contain curious and interesting 
facts, and will form entertaining numbers 
as readings upon the club program. All 
suffragists who wish to keep well informed 
concerning the woman question should 
possess themselves of these reports. The 
information presented is exceedingly valu- 
able, and decidedly broadening in its in- 
fluence. 

The price is 50 cents, postage paid. The 
books are well worth the money, as they 
represent the first effort to secure a com- 
parative status of women throughout the 
world. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 

Sec’y International Committee, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, 
New York, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. was held at 3 Park St., on Oct. 
28. On motion of William Lloyd Garri- 
son, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That in the death of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton the equal rights cause 
has lost one of its earliest, most courageous 
and most eloquent pioneers; and that we 
tender our sympathy to her bereaved family, 
and to her life-long friend, Susan B. An- 
thony. ' 

The following was also passed: 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the endorse- 
ment of the tax-payers’ suffrage bill in 
Illinois by the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, with its 35,000 members, and by the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation, with its 4,000 
teachers, as a sign of women’s growing reali- 
zation of their need of the ballot. 

Mrs. W. Pollard Byles opened the meet- 
ing with a brief address on ‘“*The Woman 
Question in England.’’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Byles, who are spending a short time in 
this country, have taken an active part in 
England in opposing the Buer war. Mr. 
Byles is an ex-Member of Parliament, a 
prominent Liberal, and was editor for 
years of the Bradford Observer. Mrs. 
Byles said: 

I feel honored to speak on this plat- 
form in this place which is hallowed by 
association with so many pioners. Years 
ago in England I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Elizabeth Cady Stanton, then in the 
prime of her beautiful womanhood, and 
it was an inspiration to me. But it was 
reading the life of Lucy Stone, and feel- 
ing (to quote ber words) that none of us, 
however humble, ought to ‘drop out of 
the procession,’ that led me to consent to 
speak here to-day. Otherwise silence 
would befit me better. I am in this coun- 
try trying to find out what answer the 
new world gives to the old-world ques- 
tions. I came to learn, not to talk,”’ 

Mrs. Byles said that in England the ad- 
vocates of equal rights have two lines of 
educational work, one for men and the 
other for women. The former is often 
unsatisfactory; the women receive a great 
deal of “‘lip service’ from members of 
Parliament who cannot be depended upon 
when the time for action comes. A story 
is told of one prominent statesman, who 
has always been regarded, and has always 
regarded himself, as a friend of equal 
rights for women. Years ago, a vote was 
taken on a woman suffrage bill in Parlia- 
ment late on a hot summer night. When 
the House divided, this gentleman went 
out into the lobby of the opponents, be- 
cause it was less crowded and cooler! [In 
Parliament, a vote is taken by all the 
friends of a measure going out into one 
lobby, and all its opponents into the other. 
They are counted as they file out.] The 
work to educate public opinion among 
men must be largely indirect. There has 
been a great advance in men’s opinion 
during the last thirty years because of 
the excellent public service women have 
done as members of school boards, boards 
of poor law guardians, etc. The new Ed- 
ucation Act proposes to make the school 
boards appointive instead of elective, thus 
taking away women’s right to help elect 
them, though women will still be eligi- 
ble to serve on the boards if appointed. 
The effort to deprive women of this 
school suffrage which they have exer- 
cised since 1870, has aroused lively indig- 
nation among many men. The number 
of women serving on school boards has 
steadily increased. Women are now serv- 
ing as chairmen of two of the most im- 
portant school boards in the Kingdom, 
having been chosen to the position by 
their male colleagues— Miss Flora Steven- 











son in Edinburgh, and Lady O’Hagen in 
another large city. 

Women exercise municipal suffrage in 
growing numbers, and it is doing them 
much good in promoting a healthy public 
spirit. 

Mrs. Byles emphasized the fact that the 
spirit of militarism and imperialism is 
deadly to equal rights for women, and 
urged the women of America to oppose 
it before it gets as strong a hold in this 
country as it has obtained in England. 

Mrs, Huntington Smith then gave an 
interesting address on the work of the 
Animal Rescue League, which during the 
past year has cared for 970 dogs and 
8,174 cats, besides helping many other 
animals, This League, which was found- 
ed by Mrs. Smith four years ago with 120 
members, now has 1,500. Its organ, Our 
Four-Footed Friends, started only last 
April, has already about 1,000 subscribers, 
The Sheltering Home for Animals at 68 
Carver St., Boston, is in need of enlarged 
quarters. “Our yard for dogs is much 
too small, and sometimes it reems to me 
that it fairly rains St. Bernards and New- 
foundlands,’’ said Mrs. Smith. 

A fair to raise money for a larger home 
will be held at the Vendome on Dec, 1, 
and Mrs. Smith solicted gifts of any sala- 
ble articles, as well as of cooked food for 
the dinner and supper that will be served 
in connection with the fair. Contribu- 
tions may be sent either to 68 Carver St., 
or to Mrs. S. H. Kimball, 134 Beacon St. 
Mrs, Smith has just returned from New- 
port, where she has succeeded in starting 
another Animal Rescue League, 

Miss Mina Fiirst, a teacher from Bergen, 
Norway, who is here studying our school 
system, was in the audience, and was 
asked about humane work in Norway. 
She said that almost all the school chil- 
dren were enrolled in an organization to 
promote kindness to animals, and that 
Norway had several journals devoted to 
this cause. 

All the women present were reminded 
that the terms of many of the best mem- 
bers of the Boston schoo) board will ex- 
pire this year, and they were urged to get 
as many women as possible to register 
and vote. 

Refreshments and a social hour fol- 
lowed, A. 8. B. 


” 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Dr. Sarah Ella King, of Forest Hills, 
Dorchester, Mass., who has successfuliy 
passed the State Board of Registration in 
Medicine and was for a time at the Mater- 
nity Hospital, has been appointed physi- 
cian to the Woman’s Hospital in Philadel- 
phia. Dr. King may be addressed at Medi- 
cal, Surgical and Maternity Hospitals, 
20th St. and Susquehanna Ave., Philadel- 
phia. 

Dr. Margaret L. Norris, medical mis- 
sionary to Allahabad, India, with two 
nurses, volunteered to care for the plague 
patients during the epidemic. She asked 
the government to erect some huts on 
vacant land outside of the city. Forty 
huts were built for her, with two beds in 
each, and as many patients were received 
as they. would accommodate. About half 
of them recovered. The government gave 
the doctor a medal of merit. Dr. Norris 
is a graduate of the Woman’s Medical 
School, Northwestern University, class of 
1899. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


To recover $50,000 for legal services 
rendered to the estate of the late George 
W. Clayton in protecting and maintaining 
the trust for poor white male orphans, 
created by Mr. Clayton’s will, Miss Mary 
F, Lathrop of Denver, Col., has filed suit 
in the district court against Judge Moses 
Hallett as executor and trustee under the 
testament. The city of Denver is also 
made a nominal defendant under the 
terms of the instrument, which names the 
municipal corporation also as trustee. 
Miss Lathrop, who is known as an expert 
on wills, alleges that she was employed 
when the brother of the testator filed a 
suit seeking to have the trust declared 
void. She states that she defended the 
suit, both in the district and the supreme 
courts, and that the decision sustaining 
the trust was rendered by the court of 
last resort on June 30. Three weeks 
later Moses Hallett, as executor and trus- 
tee under the will, notified Miss Lathrop 
that he would decline to recognize or to 
pay any bill she might present for her ser- 
vices in the case. 

At the University of Michigan, sixteen 
associate editors of the Michigan Law Re- 
view are annually elected from the senior 
law class. This year the number includes 
one woman, Miss Jenney of Michigan. 
The Law Review is a technical journal for 
practitioners, edited by Prof. Floyd R. 
Mechem, the celebrated legal writer. The 
sixteen associate editors chosen are those 
regarded by their classmates as the best 
students. No nominations are made and 





no canvassing is done. Each senior 
writes sixteen names on a slip of paper 
and deposits it with the election officials, 
as his personal choice and conviction. 
The honor of being selected as an asso- 
ciate editor is the highest attainable by a 
student in the law department. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Federation at Newtonville, the celebra- 
tion of the tenth anniversary of the Canta- 
brigia of Cambridge, and the visit of Mrs. 
D. T. S. Denison, president of the General 
Federation, have made this week a busy 
and memorable one to Boston clubwomen. 

The Boston woman’s clubhotse is ap- 
proaching completion. The housewarm- 
ing will take place Dec. 3. 

The club year of the Mothers’ and 
Fathers’ Club will be opened on Nov. 5, at 
3 P. M., in Legion of Honor Hall, 200 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. Mrs. Lucia 
Gale Barber will be the speaker. The 
purpose towards which the club is work- 
ing will be outlined by the president. 
The public is cordially invited. Attention 
is called to the carefully selected collec- 
tion of books on educational matters in 
the parlors of the Mothers’ and Fathers’ 
Club, 200 Clarendon Street, Boston. 

School suffrage was considered at the 
last meeting of the Home Club of East 
Boston. 

Mrs. Eliza W. Thompson, of Denver, 
Republican candidate for the Colorado 
Legislature from Arapahoe County, is a 
well-known clubwoman. She is a mem- 
ber of the McKinley Club, the Roosevelt 
Club, the Peabody Club, the State League, 
and others. She has been a resident of 
Denver for thirty-four years, and has long 
taken an active interest in politics. She 
has been a delegate to every Republican 
city, county, and State convention since 
equal suffrage was granted. Mrs. Thomp- 
son, it is said by other Republican wom- 
en, will be a most valuable aid, in legisla- 
tion, to those causes in which women are 
particularly and vitally interested. 

Mrs. Frances E, W. Harper, writer, lec- 
turer, reformer, and one of the most 
prominent women of the colored race, 
was @ delegate to the National W. C. T. U. 
Convention at Portland, Me. While there 
she was tendered a reception by the local 
woman’s club which bears her name. On 
her return Mrs. Harper addressed a meet- 
ing in Boston of the Literary and His- 
torical Association, a club of colored’ men 
and women. The development of high 
character was her theme. She cited ex- 
amples of heroism shown by Negroes in 
the days of slavery, and declared that high 
character, devotion to principle and loy- 
alty to race are the great need of the 
Negro people to-day. 

A number of club women gathered in 
the Woman’s Department of the Mechan- 
ics’ Fair last Monday to hear Miss Anna 
Barrows on ‘Household Problems in 
Women’s Clubs.”’ Miss Barrows said in 
substance: ‘*The early clubs devoted most 
of their attention to the study of litera- 
ture and art, for club life in those days 
was a natural reaction from generations 
of excessive devotion to the home, As 
the clubs have learned their power in se- 
curing great results through codperation, 
they are devoting their energies more and 
more to the expansion of the home life. 
A glance at some of the work accom- 
plished by different clubs throughout the 
land will show that these efforts are 
strictly within the province of the home. 
The kitchen interests demand that the 
sources of the water and milk supplies be 
uncontaminated, that foods shall not be 
adulterated, that every phase of the do- 
mestic service question be investigated, 
and the club brings its influence to bear 
on conditions outside the home to accom- 
plish these results. 

‘*The general activity of clubs in educa- 
tional lines is but an extension of the 
mother’s oversight of the nursery. The 
sanitary condition of a home is intimately 
connected with the sewage disposal and 
street cleaning of the town, so the club 
reaches out to influence municipal affairs. 
Many instances may be given of clubs 
which have secured more healthful homes 
for all members by just such work. For 
the future there is more to be done to 
educate public sentiment that work with 
the hands is not all drudgery, to simplify 
the routine of daily life, and train each 
member of a household to share the re- 
sponsibility. All this may be accom- 
plished through club study and coépera- 
tion.”’ 

The State Convention of the Massachu- 
setts branch of the Order of King’s Daugh- 
ters will be held in Temple Street M. E. 
Church, Boston, Nov. 5, 6, with meetings 
at 9.30 A. M. and 2 P. M., and on Wednes- 
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day at 7.45 P. M., when Mrs. Isabella 
Charles Davis of the Central Council will 
deliver an addreas. F. M. A, 








SEXUAL TABOO IN EDUCATION. 


The University of Chicago has become 
@ target for shafts of well-deserved ridj 
cule by its un-American action in decid. 
ing to “segregate” the girls during the 
first two years of thecourse. F. G. Buck. 
staff writes in the Chicago Unity: 


It is gratifying to find, in recent works 
on anthropology, that even in primitive 
days there were vestiges of that admirable 
discretion in regard to separating the 
sexes which has lately characterized the 
officers of several American institutions 
of learning. 

Have university faculties been devoting 
especial attention to the customs of Fi- 
jian, Malay and Australian tribes? If not, 
their attention should be called to Ernest 
Crowley’s study of primitive marriage, 
He dwells especially (The Mystic Rose, 
Macmillan) on the great social custom of 
“taboo,’”’” by which contact with all 
sources of possible danger is forbidden, 
Sexual taboo is an important extension of 
this principle. Among most of the tribes 
which we have hitherto been in the habit 
of calling uncivilized, contact with a wo- 
man is considered dangerous, rendering 
men weak, effeminate and cowardly, 
The Tahitians forbade men and women 
to eat together; they had an aversion to 
holding any intercourse with each other 
at their meals, and they were so rigid in 
the observance of this custom that even 
brothers and sisters had their separate 
baskets of provisions, and generally sat 
some yards apart when they ate, with 
their backs to each other, without ex- 
changing a word. In sickness or pain, or 
whatever circumstances the mother, the 
wife, the sister, or the daughter might be 
brought into, tabu was never released. 
The men were considered ra or sacred— 
(Rah! Rah! At last we see some mean- 
ing in-a college yell. ‘‘Ra Harvard,” 
means, of course, Harvard is sacred to 
men, or Harvard men are sacred)—while 
the female sex was considered noa, or 
common, 

In Victoria males and females have 
separate fires, at which they cook their 
own food. Many of the best kinds of 
food are forbidden to women. Boys are 
not allowed to eat any female quadruped. 
If they are caught eating a female cpos- 
sum, for instance, they are severely pun- 
ished. The reason given is that such 
food makes them peevish and discontent- 
ed. Among other tribes boys are forbid- 
den to eat with women “lest they grow 
ugly or become gray.’’ In Eastern Cen- 
tral Africa each village has a separate 
mess for males and females. So in very 
many tribes in Africa, India, Siam, Corea, 
North America—husband and wife may 
not eat together. 

In the Banks Islands all theadult males 
belong to the men’s club, Suque, where 
they take their meals, while the women 
and children eat at home. 

In Malekula men and women cook their 
meals separately, and even at separate 
fires, and all female animals, sows and 
even hens and eggs, are forbidden. 

In Nukahiva, if a woman happens to sit 
upon or even pass near an object which 
has become tabu by contact with a man, 
it can never be used again, and she is put 
to death. Let us pray that men’s colleges 
will not go so far as the Nukahivans! It 
is degrading to a Milanesian chief to go 
where women may be above his head. Is, 
perhaps, a Milanesian chief now desiring 
to enter Chicago University, if only the 
possibility of women being above him can 
be removed? Probably he will endow 
the college with untold millions after 
segregation is benevolently accomplished. 

Among the Indians of California a man 
never enters his wife’s wigwam except 
under cover of the darkness; and the 
men’s clubhouse may never be entered by 
women, 

Among the Lamoyedo and Ostyaks a 
wife may not tread in any part of the 
tent except her own corner; after pitching 
the tent, she must fumigate it before the 
men enter. 

In New Guinea the women sleep in 
houses apart, near those of their male 
relatives. The men assemble for conver- 
sation and meals, not for cards and bil- 
liards, in the marea, a large reception 
house, which women may not enter. 

But here is the prototype of a proposed 
great university: “In the Sandwich Is- 
lands there were six houses connected 
with every great establishment, one for 
worship, one for the men to eat in, an- 
other for the women, a dormitory, 4 
house for kapa-beating, and one where at 
certain intervals the women might live in 
seclusion.” 

Chicago ought to adopt the curfew law 
of Seoul, the capital of Corea. ‘‘A large 
bell is tolled at about 8 P. M. and 3 A. M. 
daily, and between those hours only are 
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women supposed to appear in the streets.” 

Beware of tiger’s flesh. “The Miris 
will not allow their women to eat tiger’s 
flesh, lest it should make them too strong- 
minded.” 

The Pomo Indians of California find it 
very difficult to maintain authority over 
their women. A husband often terrifies 
his wife into submission by impersonating 
an ogre. After this she is usually tracta- 
ble for some days. Amongst the Tatu In- 
dians the men have a secret society which 
gives periodical dramatic performances, 
with the object of keeping the women in 
order. The chief actor, disguised as a 
devil, charges about among the assembled 
squaws. “In Africa (America?) the nu- 
merous attempts of the men to keep the 
women down have been noted,”’ 

Women, in their turn, form similar as- 
sociations amongst themselves, in which 
they discuss their wrongs and form plans 
of revenge. In this we may see the origin 
of women’s clubs. Mpongive women have 
an institution of this kind, which is really 
feared by the men. 

I propose to the president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs that 
she bring a Mpengive club over to help 
us fight child labor. But perhaps the 
color line would prevent. What color are 
Mpongive women, anyhow? 

In Fiji women are kept away from all 
worship; dogs are excluded from some 
temples, women from all. 

An excellent suggestion for discipline 
at the remodeled university is furnished 
by the Thoosais. When a man ‘is unable 
to do his work, whether through laziness, 
cowardice, or bodily incapacity, he is 
dressed in women’s clothes and has to 
associate and work with the women. 

It is evident from the perusal of these 
random instances that the Chicago faculty 
has been studying anthropology. I hope 
it was in the kindly spirit of the Maori 
men that their late action was taken, You 
know Maori men may not eat with their 
wives, nor may male children eat with 
their mothers, “‘lest their tapu, or sanc- 
tity, should kill them.’’ I am sure no 
woman of us all would wish to be killed 
by the sanctity of our males, and in truth 
I thiok not many of us are afraid of such 
afate. A more common disaster is that 
feared in Newmark, when, if a gir] is bap- 
tized in water used for a boy, she will 
have a moustache, 

In the United States ‘‘taboo” is still 
found. Itis as mucb as a man’s life is 
worth to attend women’s tea parties, re- 
ceptions, or clubs, and society would 
look askance at any woman ever entering 
the club rooms of such totem-divisions as 
the Elks. 

Among the wise sayings which have be- 
come folk-lore is one, ‘‘Man’s love is of 
man’s life a thing apart; *tis woman’s 
whole existence.’’ To be sure, this cir- 
cumscribed existence is the cause of such 
a situation as that of Marna in ‘*The Con- 
fessions of a Wife,” whose sufferings find 
an echo in every woman’s heart, and there 
have been those in modern society who 
have believed that broader interests, such 
as men have in government, education, 
reform, bistory, and economics, would 
not only bless, but even civilize the female 
sex, and turn their minds away from the 
barbaric splendors with which they now 
for the most part fight introspective 
devils, 

But a glance at the history of the race 
shows us that sexual ‘‘taboo”’ has existed 
from the very earliest times, and that so 
long as physical prowess is the dominant 
ambition of educational institutions, the 
‘‘taboo”’ can never be broken. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York Ciry, Oct. 28, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The event which overshadows all others 
in sad interest, is the death of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Fora long time past 
she had been growing more feeble, and 
those who knew her well could see that a 
change was creeping over her, although 
to the last she continued her intellectual 
work. The end came very peacefully; 
she fell asleep, and ‘knew no waking.” 
Thus passed away one of the greatest 
women of the Nineteenth century, ‘full 
of years and of honors,’’ for she was near 
her eighty-seventh birthday; and from 
all parts of the world there have come 
messages of sympathy and regret, and 
noble tributes to her ability and achieve- 
ments. 

Perhaps I shall be pardoned for giving a 
personal tone to this tribute to her mem- 
ory, for so many reminiscences of her 
crowd my thought that it is difficult to 
deal in abstractions. When in 1869 I first 
timidly ventured to go to a woman suf. 
frage meeting, it was Mrs. Stanton who 
held out to me a welcoming hand. She 
was then in the prime of life, full uf men- 
tal vigor, and always overflowing with 
that ready wit which was one of her most 
fascinating characteristics. She was won- 
derfully well read, in every direction, and 
had a deep knowledge of politics, and an 





intimate acquaintance with the history of 
the country. Itisa pleasure to remember 
her as she presided at the convention held 
at Newport that summer. The hall was 
well filled, with many fashionable people 
in the audience, and Mrs. Stanton, herself 
the equal of any one there in charm of 
manner, presided with delightful dignity. 
Her speech, which was the first effort I 
had ever heard in behalf of the cause, was 
masterly in its logic and full of telling 
illustrations of the disabilities which the 
denial of political power inflicts on women, 

Many times thereafter I heard her ad- 
dress conventions, or Congressional com-, 
mittees, and always with new delight. 
Her voice was rich and powerful, and 
when she dwelt on a pathetic theme there 
was a tender cadence in it that touched 
the heart. When she made a witty re- 
tort or pointed out the absurdity of some 
bit of masculine logic, her eyes gleamed 
with a mirth that was irresistible. 
Through the long years she continued 
the struggle for the emancipation of her 
sex from the legal trammels and enforced 
restrictions which once prevented women 
from holding property or from obtaining 
an honest independence. She was deeply 
interested in the struggle to admit wom- 
en to the colleges and the professions, 
and to her efforts with the pen is largely 
due the widening sphere which we now 
enjoy. 

Both of Mrs. Stanton’s daughters, Mrs. 
Lawrence and Mrs. Blatch, are here at 
present, as well as her son Robert, who 
has always been with his mother. The 
funeral is to be strictly private, but the 
mourning for the loss of this great wo- 
man will be heart-felt in many homes and 
in many lands. 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
City Legislative League will be held Nov. 
6, at the Tuxedo, corner Madison Avenue 
and 59th Street, at 3 P. M. Addresses 
will be delivered in memory of Mrs. Stan- 
ton by many of her old friends. All who 
would like to pay atribute of respect to 
the great leader are invited to be present. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

75 East 81st Street. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 





(Continued from First Page.) 


her many boisterous and healthy boys, 
says: 

“It was amid such exhilarating scenes 
that Miss Anthony and I wrote addresses 
for temperance, anti-slavery, educational, 
and woman’s rights conventions, Here we 
forged resolutions, protests, appeals, peti- 
tions, agricultural reports and constitu- 
tional arguments, for we made it a matter 
of conscience to accept every invitation to 
speak on every question, in order to main- 
tain woman’s right to doso, It is often 
said by those who know Miss Anthony 
best, that she has been my good angel, al- 
ways pushing and guiding me to work. 
With the cares of a large family, perhaps 
I might in time, like too many women, 
have become wholly absorbed in a narrow 
selfishness, had not my friend been con- 
tinually exploring new fields for mission- 
ary labors. Her description of a body of 
men on any platform, complacently decid- 
ing questions in which women had an 
equal interest without an equal voice, 
readily roused me to a determination to 
throw a fire-brand into the midst of their 
assembly. Thus, whenever I saw that 
stately Quaker girl coming across my 
lawn, I knew that some happy convoca- 
tion of the sons of Adam was to be set by 
the ears with our appeals or resolutions. 

. . -We never met without issuing a pro- 
nunciamento on some question.”’ 

It is impossible, within the limits of a 
sketch of this kind, to give even an out- 
line of the vast amount of reform work 
that Mrs. Stanton did during her long life. 
Only a few of the most salient points can 
be given. 

In 1866, having moved to New York 
City, she offered herself to the electors of 
its eighth Congressional district as a can- 
didate for Congress, nominating herself, 
as is the custom in England. She wished 
to emphasize the fact that the constitution 
of New York, though it denied women 
the right to vote, did not deny them the 
right to be voted for. In the card an- 
nouncing her candidacy, she said: 

Belonging to a disfranchised class, I 
have no political antecedents to recom. 
mend me to your support; but my creed 
is free speech, free press, free men, and 
free trade—the cardinal points of democ- 
racy. 

She received just two dozen votes, out 
of nearly 23,000. 

In 1868 she joined with Miss Anthony, 
Parker Pillsbury ar others in founding 
and editing The Revolution. When the 
paper after a few years was merged in 
The Liberal Christian, a Unitarian weekly 
edited by the Rev. Dr. Henry W. Bellows, 
Mrs. Stanton wittily remarked that ‘‘it 
had found Christian burial in consecrated 
ground.”’ 

For many years she did a great deal of 





lecturing before lyceums; she addressed 


State Legislatures and Congressional 
Committees, and woman’s rights conven- 
tions without end. Old men who remem- 
ber her early speeches say that she had a 
warm, rich and glowing eloquence unlike 
that of any other suffrage speaker. But 
her great power was with her pen. Her 
style had a breadth and majesty un- 
equalled, I think, by any other writer on 
our question. 

Mrs. Stanton was largely instrumental 
in getting the property rights of married 
women amended in New York, and made 
a powerful legislative address in advocacy 
of that reform. She was president for 
years of the National W. S. A., and an 
honorary president of the National Amer- 
ican W. 8. A. at the time of her death. 
With Miss Anthony and Mrs. Gage, she 
compiled the first three volumes of the 
“History of Woman Suffrage.’ She is 
the author of a breezy volume of remi- 
niscences, entitled ‘‘Eighty Years and 
More;’’ of the much-discussed ‘‘Woman’s 
Bible,’ and of innumerable essays and 
magazine articles, 

She lived for many years at Tenafly, N. 
J., and a friend has drawna pleasant pic- 
ture of her, with her plump figure, rosy 
cheeks and bright blue eyes, ‘‘sporting 
with her full-grown children under her 
ancient chestnut and cedar trees.” 

Mrs. Stanton’s views on social and re- 
ligious questions were heterodox in the 
extreme, and she preached them in sea- 
son aud out of season, with wit, vigor, 
and good humor. She had in her a spice 
of mischief which made her really enjoy 
flinging some ultra-radical resolution, like 
a bomb, into a quiet and decorous woman 
suffrage convention; and she took as 
much pleasure in the resulting commo- 
tion as a small boy does when he has 
thrown a stone into a pool. But even 
those of us who were most tried by the 
practical difficulties this brought upon us, 
could not help admiring her fearlessness, 
persistency, and energy even at her great 
age; and the merry indifference with 
which she met the storms of criticism 
that some of her utterances aroused. 
Some of her heterodoxies will not seem 
nearly so shocking fifty years hence as 
they do now. Others will probably never 
command acceptance. 

Mrs, Stanton in her youth was so pretty 
that she looked well even in the Bloomer 
costume, which she and Lucy Stone and 
Miss Anthony all wore for a few years. 
To the last, her fine presence and beauti- 
ful white curls gave hera striking and 
picturesque aspect. She was a loving 
mother, an admirable and accomplished 
housekeeper. The affection with which 
her own family regarded her is well ex- 
pressed in the following homely lines 
written for a private birthday celebration 
by her son Robert: 

Here is a toast we all can boast: 
She’s mother, sister, ‘‘Auntie Lee.”’ 


She raised us all in mony Ay squall, 
With the help of dear H. B. 


She raises cake and bread and “‘sich”’ 
From Jersey up to Maine, 

But her favorite raise is not from maize, 
’Tis when she’s ‘raising Cain.” 


Germany has her Bismarck, 
England, Gladstone forsooth, 

Poland, Kosciusko, 
—aneny. Kossuth ; 

America had her Washington, 
Columbia, Bolivar; 

But we have got the best of all— 
Our darling, dear old mar! 


Then let us hope and always pray 
That full many a year will pass 

Before we have a vacant chair 
’Longside the apple sass ; 

For search we may through tale and 


We'll never find another 
With so many virtues all in one 
As are found in our sweet Mother! 

Mrs. Stanton’s 80th birthday was cele- 
brated by the National Council of Women 
of the United States with a gathering of 
3,000 women at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York City. Delegates were 
present from most of the leading women’s 
organizations in the United States, and 
letters and telegrams were received from 
almost all over the world. Those from 
abroad included greetings from Lady 
Henry Somerset, Lord and Lady Aber- 
deen, and thirty members of John 
Bright’s family. 

Mrs. Stanton has made her home of 
late years with her widowed daughter, 
Mrs. Lawrence, in New York City. 
Though almost blind, she was as alert in 
mind as ever. During most of her life 
she had remarkable health and vigor, 


which she attributed in part to her re-| 


| 





fusal to worry. 
said, “are sufficiently hard to bear, with- 
out adding to them the wear and tear of 
discontent and rebellion.”’ 

Among the many reforms in which she 
was interested were coéperation, labor re- 
form and an eight-hour day, and interna- 
tional peace and arbitration. 

She died of heart failure due to old age, 
without long illness or severe suffering. 
Her six surviving children were all with 
her at the last—Henry, Gerrit Smith, 
Theodore and Robert, Mrs. Margaret 
Stanton Lawrence and Mrs. Harriet Stan- 
ton Blatch. 

The funeral took place Oct. 29 at Mrs. 
Stanton’s home, There were present only 
the family and a few intimate friends who 
had been invited, including Susan B, An- 
thony, Lillie Devereux Blake and Mrs, 
Charlotte F. Wilbour, who represented 
Sorosis, Addresses were given by Rev. 
Martin D. Conroy of the South Place 
Chapel, London, and by Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell. The interment was at 
Woodlawn Cemetery, where the cere- 
monies included an address by Rev. Phabe 
Hanaford., A. 8. B. 


TS 
NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Peabody ‘‘Century Chest,’’ referred 
to in a recent JOURNAL, was deposited 
in the vault of the Institute, the Histori- 
cal Society having not yet planned to build 
or lay the corner-stone of an edifice. A 
letter written by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
was included in the woman suffrage pack- 
age. 


Mrs. Maud Russell Carter, of Pierre, 
So. Dakota, writes, enclosing a renewal 
of her subscription for the Woman's 
JOURNAL: “Having been regular readers 
of the paper for several years, we should 
not know how to do without it. Just now 
we are using the series of recent articles 
on coéducation as material for debate on 
that subject in the Woman’s Club.”’ 








A NEW PERSONALITY. 


Once in a while there appears on the 
stage of politics in Massachusetts a man 
whose presence is as refreshing as a West- 
ern breeze. Mr. Sumner, by his simple 
intelligence of thought, demoralized the 
fabric of the old Whig party, It seems 
that the time has ripened for another 
Sumner. A ‘‘cooked-up’’ arrangement 
does not go always with the management 
of the great Republican party of Massa- 
chusetts, of which Mr. Sumner was the 
real founder. The question of reciprocity 
with our neighbors up in Canada affects 
every one who owns a cook stove in Mas- 
sachusetts. That little question really 
has a dominant influence in the present 
leadership. 

The Republican party never lacked a 
leader, and it never will; but the question 
remains, are we to have the old leaders or 
the new? The answer is simple: the 
leader who is to occupy the attention of 
men of all parties (and they are the voters) 
is he who knows how to grapple with and 
solve all pending industrial questions. 

Probably the finest compliment tbat 
any young leader has received from the 
opposition was the accusation made at 
the great Democratic rally a day or two 
ago, when, alluding to Republicans, the 
orator called Mr. Foss ‘tthe boldest of 
them all.’’ That referred to his ideas in 
regard to the lessening of duties on cer- 
tain raw materials, which every one 
knows must come, and his views on the 
present situation, as expressed by him- 
self, have fallen on his own party like 
dew to regenerate their thoughts. 

It is unnecessary to connect Mr. Foss’s 
name with any party ‘‘movement’’; as a 
business man he belongs to all the best 
movements of to-day. He represents in 
his own capacity the employment of many 
millions of dollars every year of his life, 
and he has the interests of many hun- 
dreds of thousands of people to consider 
as well as his own. Therefore, his coun- 
sel and his voice are likely to be on the 
right side of interests that concern public 
welfare. 

Mr. Foss represents a new idea in the 
Republican party. He knows enough to 
think that his great party is neither al- 
ways right nor always wrong in its policy. 
Although a Republican, he is not a time- 
server. 

He is not ambitious for the future; but 
all who know him are conscious that he 
will rejoice with his friends and with 
himself that the time has come when the 
last man of the Republican party has not 
said his last word. 





—— 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 


144 Tremont Street, 


Announces the arrival of her Fall Importation of 
washable GLACE KID GLOVES, that wash in soap 
and water, and are in all of the fashionable colors. 

She has received also a choice line of LADIES’ 
VEILINGS, STOCKS, COLLARS, and BELTS, in 


the newest fashions. 








“The ills of life,’ she l 





ATLANTIC CITY A FALL RESORT. 

In many ways Atlantic City is the most 
novel place in the world. Though a shore 
resort, its season is twelve months long, 
and at all seasons there is something do- 
ing. The many great hotels are open all 
the year, and the service is fine at all 
times. 

Atlantic City is a city in every sense of 
the word, and every convenience is afford- 
ed, including golf, driving, theatres and 
similiar diversions, 

It is a particularly healthful place, and 
the autumn months are charming. The 
famous promenade, the board walk, is 
ever interesting, and no better season 
can be selected for visiting this famous 
watering-place. The New Jersey Central 
operates 3 hour trains to Atlantic City 
from New York at 9.40 A. M. and 3.40 
P.M. These trains are models in every 
respect, and arrive at Atlantic City in time 
for luncheon and dinner. The route is by 
far the shortest from New York, and the 
General Passenger Agent of the New Jer- 
sey Central, New York, has prepared an 
illustrated booklet on Atlantic City, 
which upon application will be sent to 
any address, 








FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, ponee and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 
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Sourre Theatre. 


t. Branch 





411 Tremont St. Teleph 977 T 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, NOV. 3. 


The Three Musketeers 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢ 600 
Matinees,. t0c., 2hc.. 500 


———_— —=» 


NOW OPEN! 


MECHANICS FAIR 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, 


’ . 
For Six Weeks, beginning Sept. 22 
First Fair Held in Four Years. 

The best Fair ever held by this Association. 
It is replete with original, clean and educa- 
tional novelties. Heremay be seen the finest 
collection of machinery and the products of| 
the great manufacturers of America ever be- 
fore brought together, 


Special Additional Attractions Consist of 


Various Forms of Entertainment. 
Marvelous Spectacular Effects. 


MUSIC BY A RENOWNED BAND 


Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 


ADMISSION, - 25c. 


Includes Everything. 
Ask your Local Railroad Agent particulars in 
regard to special railway rates from your city 
to Boston for this event. 


Prices: { 




















Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
a and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some ge ae machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. prese 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is ajl paid for. 


{IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarshi 8 of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already }Janned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient. 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Suvcessors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 
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ROCKABYE, DEARIE. 





BY J. H. VAN B. 
The night wind is swinging 
The sweet slumber-tree, 
The leafiets are shaking, 
My baby, to thee; 
Then rockabye, dearie ; 
Thy mother is near, 
And, safe in her keeping, 
There’s nothing to fear. 
Softly the long shadows creep, 
My baby is going to sleep. 


The fancies are playing at hide-and-go-seek, 
In pink and in white in your own dimpled 
cheek, 
And whispering low in the soft fading light 
That welcomes the realms of a loving good- 
night. 
Hushabye, dearie! 
Softly the long lashes sweep; 
My baby is fast, fast asleep. 


BIRD NEIGHBORS. 





BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
We made our nest, my love and I, 
Above the roofs of tile and stone, 
Up where the towers approach the sky; 
No home so lofty as our own. 


«(Nearer to heaven,’’ we said, “‘are we; 
The blue bends o’er us, fair and bright, 

Broad rivers and brave hills we see, 
And purple vistas bathed in light.” 


We laughed for joy, my love and I, 
Though poor as sparrows seeking bread ; 
“’Tis well to dwell so near the sky 
With hope and love and faith,”’ we said. 


From out a neighbor belfry’s space 
Two birds of snowy pinions flew, 
With joyous note and buoyant grace, 
Between our eyrie and the blue. 


“Ah, there are four of us,” we said, 
And hailed with joy the gentle sign— 
“Two pairs of birds are seeking bread 
Up where the skyward vistas shine.” 
—Good Housekeeping. 





THE SONG OF THE FOREST RANGER. 


BY HERBERT BASHFORD. 
Oh, to feel the fresh breeze blowing 
From the lone ridges yet untrod! 
Oh, to see the far peak growing 
Whiter as it climbs to God! 


Where the silver streamlet rushes 
I would follow—follow on 

Till I heard the happy thrushes 
Piping lyrics to the dawn. 


I would hear the wild rejoicing 
Of the wind-blown cedar tree; 
Hear the sturdy hemlock voicing 

Ancient epics of the sea. 


Forest aisles would [ be winding 
Out beyond the gates of Care, 

And, in dim cathedrals, finding 
Silence at the shrine of Prayer. 


When the mystic night comes stealing 
Through my vast green room afar, 

Never king had richer ceiling— 
Bended bough and yellow star! 


Ah, to list the sacred preaching 
Of the forest's faithful fir, 

With his strong arms upward reaching— 
Mighty, trustful worshipper! 


Come, and learn the joy of living! 
Come, and you will understand 

How the sun his gold is giving 
With a great, impartial hand! 


How the patient pine is climbing 
Year by year to gain the sky; 

How the rill makes sweetest rhyming 
Where the deepest shadows lie. 


I am near to the great Giver, 
Where his handiwork is crude; 

Friend am I of peak and river, 
Comrade of old Solitude. 


Not for me the city’s riot! 
Not for me the towers of Trade! 
I would seek the house of Quiet 
That the Master Workman made. 
—Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


Did John Marsden Do Right ? 


BY MRS, ELLEN M. BOLLES, 


John Marsden was the happiest man in 
Chicago. On this day he had made pretty 
little Nina Fielding his wife, and now she 
was his very own, to have and to hold, 
till death should part them. 

How little the homeless, friendless or- 
phan boy of fifteen had anticipated that 
such happiness as was now his was in 
store for him, when first he sought his 
future in the great city! He thought it 
must have been some good angel, his 
sainted mother perhaps, who had guided 
his footsteps to Mr. Fielding’s store to 
seek for work. And there he had found 
not only occupation, but a genial home as 


well. How truly fortunate he had been! 
Mr. and Mrs. Fielding were Eastern 
people. They had lived in Chicago twelve 


years, having settled there shortly after 
their marriage. They had never been 
blessed with children, and neither of them 
had any near relatives living; therefore 
they were glad to take John Marsden into 
Cheir house and treat him as one of their 





own kin. 
faithful and efficient, and came to look 
upon him as a son. 

Three years passed by—quiet, happy, 
uneventful years; and then the unexpect- 
ed happened. Baby Nina was born. Dear 
little Nina, what joy and sunshine she 
brought into the household! How they 
all worshipped her! And John—well, he 
was her devoted admirer and slave from 
the day of her birth. 

Years came and went, and Nina grew to 
girlhood, petted, indulged, and yet un- 
spoiled, for it was a judicious love by 
which she was surrounded. Guarded 
with a jealous care from all corrupting in- 
fluences, having no secrets to keep from 
mamma, papa, or her ‘dear old John,” 
as she often called her father’s assistant, 
she reached the threshold of womanhood 
with a nature pure, sweet, and loving, 
and singularly unspotted from the world. 

Then came the first great grief that had 
ever entered into that ideal home. The 
beloved wife, the idolized mother, the re- 
vered friend, was suddenly stricken with 
a fatal disease, and in a short time was 
sadly laid away from mortal sight in Oak- 
land Cemetery. 

This unexpected affliction was a stag- 
gering blow to Mr. Fielding, and it was 
soon noticed that he was beginning to 
lose his hold on life, Financial reverses 
added to his distress, and contributed to 
hasten his end. A year previous to his 
wife’s death, he had been persuaded to 
invest all his surplus earnings in a specula- 
tion. This promised to turn out so well 
that he was finally induced to mortgage 
everything he had in order to invest more 
largely. Then the crash came, and Mr, 
Fielding found himself on the verge of 
ruin. Had it not been for John Marsden’s 
aid, everything would have been swept 
away, and he and his daughter would have 
been homeless. It was John’s savings of 
eighteen years of industry and frugality 
that cleared off the mortgage on Mr. 
Fielding’s property. The business was 
now all transferred to him, and Nina and 
her father became dependent upon him 
for the home which he was only too glad 
to be able to give them. 

For nearly a year Mr. Fielding lingered, 
gradually growing weaker, till at last he 
felt sure his end was near. 

“Be good to Nina when I am gone, 
won’t you, John?” 

It was Mr. Fielding who spoke. John 
was sitting with him one Sunday after- 
noon to give Nina a much-needed rest 
from the care of her sick father, who 
required many little attentions. 

‘Of course I shall be good to her. You 
ought to know that without asking,’’ 
said Jobn. 

“T do know it, but I am very anxious 
about her. She will marry sometime, I 
suppose. But she can’t live here with 
you, John, after I am gone. It would 
make talk, you know. What is to be done 
with her I cannot see.”’ 

John made no answer, and Mr, Fielding 
soon spoke again. 

‘*You love Nina, don’t you?”’ 

‘Yes, I do, indeed.”’ 

“Well, why can’t you marry her now? 
She is young, I know, but I should feel so 
much safer about her if you would, Will 
you, John?”’ 

*But would Nina consent?”’ 

‘I think so. She loves no one else as 
she does you, Iam sure. Let us ask her 


They soon found him to be | 








now. Call Nina, please; and if she is | 


willing, you shall be married before I 
die.”’ 

So Nina was called, and her father laid 
before her, an immature girl of sixteen, 
the momentous question the answer to 
which was to determine the course of her 
whole future life. 

Startled at first, Nina, who as yet knew 
very little of love and lovers, would fain 
have put off answering till some future 
time; but when she saw her father’s anx- 
ious look, and felt John’s pleading eyes 
fixed upon her, she could not find it in 
her heart to say them nay. 

“If you and John wish it, papa, of 
course I will. It must be right if you say 


so.”’ 
“Thank God!’’ exclaimed Mr. Fielding. 


“That is settled, and now I can die easy.”’ 

‘My darling Nina,’’ murmured John, 
‘you shall be the happiest wife in 1 the 
world if I can make you so!” 

‘Dear old John, of course I shall!’’ 
And then Nina slipped out of the room to 
go and think over alone the change that 
was to come into her life so suddenly. 

How little those two mature men, in 
their blind affection, realized that they 
had ruthlessly trodden down a young 
girl’s sacred rights in thus summarily set- 
tling for her that which she alone, with 
unbiased judgment, should have decided 
for herself! 

Mr. Fielding could not be easy till he 
saw John and Nina married; and so with- 
in the week the ceremony was performed 
that made the two husband and wife. In 
a few more days the sick man passed 
away, happy in the thought that he had 
left his darling child safe from the cares 
and temptations of the world in the pro- 
tection of a good man’s love, 





Five years of happy married life passed 
rapidly away, and John Marsden still wor- 
shipped at the shrine of his heart’s devo- 
tion with undiminished fervor. Not a 
cloud had crossed his sky to mar his per- 
fect happiness. But was his love returned 
in equal measure? Blind to everything that 
could militate against his faith in Nina, 
John never thought to ask the question. 

Nor did Nina herself realize that her 
love for her husband was not all that a 
wife’s should be. He was her ‘‘sweet,”’ 
her ‘“‘darling,” and her “dear old John’’; 
for Nina’s was a motherly nature, which 
required something to pet. No children 
had come to satisfy her mother love, else 
a baby’s hand might have kept her heart 
shut and locked against all evil influences; 
but this was not to be. 

Gerald Montague, a young man of fine 
appearance and fascinating manners, 
crossed her pathway, and at last the 
flame of passion was kindled in her 
breast. Alas that its object was all un- 
worthy of a pure woman’s love! 

The details of the drama which followed 
matter not. There were stealthy meet- 
ings of the lovers for a time; then came 
the guilty flight, and John Marsden went 
home one night to find his nest empty and 
his hearthstone desolate. What he suf- 
fered from this crushing blow none beside 
himself could ever know, for he went 
about his daily business and gave no sign. 
Nor did he break up his home, but lived 
in loneliness within the walls wherein he 
had known the deepest joys and was now 
suffering the keenest sorrows that can 
come to the heart of man, 

To the outer world he was calm, but 
unapproachable; but at night, when alone 
and facing his great affliction, he could 
not find it in his heart to blame his dar- 
ling for her going. 

‘Poor child!’’ he would say in his great 
agony, ‘‘it is all my fault. I see it now. 
She did not love me, and I ought never to 
have married her. Her affection for me 
was as a sister’s for an older brother, ora 
daughter’s for her father. I was too old, 
too serious, to be the husband of such a 
mere child. And I—I was old enough to 
have known better. Blind idiot that I 
was! Why could I not have seen that, 
instead of making her future safe, as her 
father thought it would, our marriage 
would be a stumbling-block in her path- 
way? O God, forgive me for the great 
wrong I have done her! And may He 
save her from the evil consequences of 
this great error!” 

Though Nina had left him, John did not 
feel freed from responsibility regarding 
her welfare. Still, ha never intended to 
interfere with her in any way, as long as 
she was happy in her new love. Through 
a detective employed to trace them out, 
he learned that the absconding pair had 
gone to St. Louis, and soon afterward to 
Kansas City. There they settled down, 
and Gerald Montague devoted himself to 
the only trade he knew--that of a gam- 
bler. 

Was Nina happy? How could she be, 
she who had been brought up in inno- 
cence and purity, and who had been 
rigorously shielded from all contact with 
dishonesty, vice or crime, on thus finding 
herself joined illicitly with an unprinci- 
pled villain? With her innate love of 
truth and probity, she could not long re- 
spect the character which soon became 
revealed to her, of the man for whom she 
had sacrificed so much. The ecstacy of 
bliss which thrilled her soul for a few 
weeks soon fled, never to return, In the 
agony of self-abasement. which followed 
her awakening from her temporary trance 
of passion, she often wept and moaned, 
blaming herself bitterly for her sin. 

Her paramour soon learned the state of 
her feelings, and bitter quarrels were the 
inevitable result. The lover’s passion 
cooled, and Nina became worthless in his 
sight. A year was spent in Kansas City, 
and then a baby girl was born, much to 
the disgust of Mr. Gerald Montague. 

“I’ve got tired of this,”’ he said one day, 
when the baby was about four weeks old, 
“and I’m going to get out. You’re al- 
ways crying when I come in, which makes 
it d—d unpleasant. A whining woman 
and a squalling brat are more than I can 
stand, and I shan’t do it any longer.”’ 

“QO John, why did I ever leave you!”’ 
moaned Nina, whose spirit seemed utter- 
ly crushed by the trouble she had under- 
gone. 

“You think a precious lot of John now, 
don’t you! It’s a pity you hadn’t thought 
as much before you ever left him.”’ 

“John was always good to me, but you 
are cruel and heartless. Why couldn’t 
you have left me with him? If you had 
I should not be the unhappy woman I am 
now.” 

“I’m to blame for it all, am I, you ——? 
Well, you can go back to him now if you 
want to, and if he is fool enough to take 
you, You'll never see my face again after 
to-day, I can tell you. Here’s a hundred 
dollars. Take it, and make it go as far 
as you can. It’s the last money you will 
ever have from me.”’ 

With this Gerald Montague flung him- 





This means You! 


Any woman who is enterprising enough to spend 
a few minutes in learning to understand the 


i SNAP HOOK AND EYE! 


will secure a life-time of comfort. 
is properly sewed on, and then experiment till you 
find just the touch and the twist that is éasiest for 
It cannot break, bend, or rust. 








you. 


ALL LEADING STORES KEEP THEM. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


WE WANT WOMEN AND GIRLS in every city and town in the United 
States and Canada who can copy letters to work for us as correspondents, at a 
The work can be done evenings, withou 
We have spent thousands of dollars in 
advertising during the past four years. We intend to spend thousands more, 
at least until every woman and child in the land knows what the word SNAP 
If you wish to work for us, send 10 cents in silver or 12 cents in 
postage stamps for a card of two dozen SNAP HOOKS AND EYES and 

we will send you full particulars, with instructions, etc. 


Address Dept. W. 81, 
SNAP HOOK AND EYE MBG. CO., 


KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING, 
Fifth Avenue and 14th Street, 


Positively no canvassing, soliciting, or commission business. 


a 


salary of $4.00 per week and expenses. 
interfering with other occupations. 
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self out of Nina’s presence, leaving her to 
chew the cud of bitter thoughts. In her 
desperation a great longing for a sight of 
her old home sprang up, and determined 
her to turn her face toward Chicago. It 
required but a few hours’ preparation, 
and she, with her little Minnie, was soon 
speeding on her way to the city of her 
birth. 

Chicago at last! And now the question 
of self-support was to be solved, for Ni- 
na had no thought of appealing to her 
wronged husband for aid. A chance to 
run a laundry ina good business location 
soon presented itself, and Nina embraced 
this opportunity. Two months shestrug- 
gled along, barely making both ends meet. 
Then one evening, after an unusually try- 
ing day, who should present himself at 
her little office but her husband. John 
Marsden had known of her coming when 
she first returned, and had watched her 
struggle to make an honest livelihood till 
he could endure it no longer. If Nina 
would come back to him, he felt he could 
not longer live without her. 

Let us draw a veil over this meeting of 
the injured husband and penitent wife. 
The subject is too tender and sacred for 
the touch of profane hands, The out- 
come can soon be told. 

In less than a week the laundry was dis- 
posed of, and Nina, with her baby, went 
back to her husband’s home. Forgiven 
utterly by the man she had wronged, she 
was only too glad to be taken back into 
his heart, from which, indeed, she had 
never been driven out. 

But what of baby Minnie? The very 
image of her mother, she too won a place 
in John’s affections, and he adopted her 
as his own. 

No other children were ever born to 
Nina, but she and her noble husband are 
supremely happy. Purified through the 
furnace of bitter suffering, Nina has 
learned that a quiet, pure affection for an 
honest, faithful husband ia far safer and 
more soul-satisfying than unbridled and 
tumultuous passion. And John knows 
for certain now that his wife’s love is all 
his own, and faces the future with no fear 
that it will ever again be turned aside. 

Some there are who blame John Mars- 
den for receiving his erring wife again. 
Did he do right or wrong when he thus 
took back to his heart and home this sin- 
ful, bruised and bleeding heart, ani 
healed its cruel wounds? Who, indeed, 
shall answer? 





WOMEN AS FARMERS. 

More than fifty girls have this year been 
studying scientific farming at the Minne- 
apolis College of Agriculture, thus an- 
nouncing their intention to adhere to 
country life. The course emphasizes the 
sciences of botany, chemistry, physics, 
and geology, requiring during the fresh- 
man and sophomore years at least two 
terms’ work in each. Boys and girls 
work together throughout about two- 
thirds of the entire course, which in- 
cludes study in language, mathematics, 





science, civics, and considerable technical 
work, Inthe case of the girls, cooking, 
laundrying, and sewing are substituted 
for carpentry, blacksmithing, and veteri- 
nary science. The girls, too, give more 
attention to household art, home econo- 
my, and domestic hygiene than to the 
business aspect of farming. 

Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, professor of 
home economics at this college, bas been 
an active farmer for twenty years. She 
regards the future of the American wo- 
man farmer as bright, and says that a 
glance at the census statistics already 
shows hundreds of women listed as 
farmers. 

‘‘The work is ideal, and, contrary to the 
opinion of the uninitiated, eminently fem- 
inine,’’ said Mrs, Meredith to a represen- 
tative of the Minneapolis Journal. ‘Why 
feminine? Because farming means infinite 
detail, and every woman, however unin- 
telligent otherwise, possesses a genius for 
detail. Then it gives her a home, a thing 
almost impossible to secure, in the very 
start at least, in most fields of feminine 
labor, and, most important of all, she 
meets not with opposition, but with chiv- 
alrous coéperation from the men in the 
business, Sir Charles Dudley, an emi- 
nent Englishman, writing of the Ameri- 
cans, says that the distinguishing thing 
about the farmers is their respect for 
women. We women who have made 
farming our business can gladly vouch 
for that. 

‘‘Another idea, now nearly exploded, 
however, is that a woman would find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to get men to 
work for her. For my part, I, who am 
both housekeeper and farmer, could soon- 
erand more easily hire twenty farm hands 
than one servant girl. I think this is due 
partly to the fact that men who work on 
farms know that they receive better treat- 
ment, as a rule, when in the employ of 
women. 

‘“‘As regards the profits in the business, 
both my friends and myself can testify 
that farming pays. For instance, on 
thirty-three head of shorthorn cattle 
which I sold last fall, 1 made an average 
of $476. Other women I know are doing 
just as well. Some are married women 
who, having inherited farms, are running 
them successfully, and without aid from 
their husbands. Miss Gertrude Norrish, 
of Hastings, Minn., a highly educated 
woman whom I know, is making a bril- 
liant success as a farmer. Other young 
women are running farms in partnership 
with their fathers, and do their advertis- 
ing under the heading of Mr. and Miss 
Blank. 

“The girls here, while they are not tak- 
ing full courses in the agricultural depart- 
ment, are many of them taking courses in 
dairying and the feeding of cattle, enough 
to illumine the business of farming, at 
least. 

“I receive letters from hundreds of 
women in cities asking for information 00 
farming and the kind of farming that pays 
best. I always advise stock-farming. It 
is the most profitable, as well as the high- 
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est kind of farming, and women, most of 
whom possess a germ of the maternal in- 
stinct, are especially fitted for it.’’ 





GEORGIA WOMEN WORKING FOR BETTER 
LAWS. 


The Georgia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is working in behalf of three bills 
which will be offered at the next session 
of the Georgia State Legislature: an act 
to make the mother, jointly with the 
father, the natural guardian of the per- 
son and property of a child; an act to pro- 
hibit children under twelve years from 
being employed in factories, and an act to 
regulate the education of children. 

Mrs. A. E. Johnson writes in the South- 
ern Woman: 

“These bills are ofered (because of the 
great exigency of the cases calling for re- 
lief) in addition to the textile bill and age 
of consent bill introduced at former ses- 
siuns. They will be re-presented at every 
succeeding Legislature, until justice is 
attained, regardless of sex, to applicants 
for entrance to the State School of Tech- 
nology; and mercy rendered, by the man- 
hood of the State, to the unfortunate little 
girl, herself too young and too poor to 
demand protection for her own honor. 

‘The joint guardianship act, which car- 
ries equity on its face, will, doubtless, be 
passed without opposition, as it involves 
no landed or corporate interests. 

‘*The act to regulate the length of term 
and age of child eligible for State educa. 
tion will also receive unanimous endorse- 
ment from all—educators, business men, 
manufacturers and taxpayers—as it is a 
palpable extravagance, if not a misappro- 
priation of public money, to spend mil- 
lions on schools and teachers, unless those 
for whom it is intended, the children, are 
present to receive the benefits of the out- 
lay. And that this is not the case under 
the present system is obvious to all those 
acquainted with the fact that forty per 
cent, of the children of Georgia of school 
age are not in the schools provided for 
them. 

“The child labor bill, although gaining 
powerful adherents daily, from even the 
ranks of those whose interests are said 
(no matter how erroneously) to be jeop- 
ardized by it, still has the moneyed powers 
against it. The members of the Georgia 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, al- 
though encouraged and supported mor- 
ally by the good wishes and active ser- 
vices of the religious and philanthropic as- 
sociations of the State, are not unaware of 
the strength of that corporate, organized 
power which they will have to combat, a 
power not bounded by the limits of their 
State, but strengthened by the combined 
effort of the capitalistic mergers of this 
country and England. 

‘*But, were they confronted by the con- 
solidated powers of the globe, the child 
labor bill would be presented, as they are 
thoroughly convinced, after careful and 
mature ‘deliberation, that their action is 
right. 

“At their first convention in Rome, as 
far back as 1897, the subject was present- 
ed, and has ever since been stndied in an 
impartial manner by the various commit- 
tees appointed for the purpose, all to ar- 
rive at the same decision—child labor 
must be restricted.’’ 





A PERTINENT PLEA. 

At the State Convention of the Massa- 
chusetts W. C. T. U., lately held in New 
Bedford, when the county presidents 
were introduced from the platform, Mrs. 
Viana J. P. Luchsinger, president of 
Berkshire County, made in her response a 
strong plea for equal suffrage. She said 
in part: 


Madam President and Sisters of Massa- 
chusetts : Upon the waves of sound which 
have been fluating over the country since 
the time of the Boston ‘‘tea-party,’’ Berk- 
shire has caught such sentiments as these: 
“We, the people’; ‘‘Governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed’’; **Taxation without represen- 
tation is an invasion of rights’’; and she 
wishes to ask this assembly of Massachu- 
setts’s best what they mean. 

Does ‘*We, the people,’? mean the men 
only, and that the women, of whom in 
Massachusetts there are many thousands 
more than there are men, are not people? 

Does “Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the guverned”’ 
mean that women must obey laws made 
only by men, and may be arrested, fined, 
imprisoned, and hanged by laws to which 
they have never given their consent? 

Does **Taxation without representation 
is an invasion of rights’’ mean that edu- 
cated, law-abiding, tax paying women 
may only be represented by some frac- 
tional part of a map, who may be so igno- 
rant that he can scarcely write his name, 
and so unprincipled and improvident that 
he would sell his vote to pay his poll tax? 


After mentioning that there is nothing 
80 dreaded by the enemy the convention 
was organized to fight as the ballot in the 
hands of the women, Mrs. Luchsinger 
said in conclusion: 

A successful boarding- mistress was 


asked bow she could set so good a table 
and make her business profitable. She 





replied: ‘‘When the boarders first come I 
give them a variety, and when I find out 
what they don’t like, I give them plenty 
of it.”’ We have certainly given the ene- 
my a great variety, and, having found out 
what he most fears, let us rise in our 
might and demand the privilege of giving 
him ‘‘plenty of it.” 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


The Khode Island W. S. A. adopted the 
following resolutions at its 34th anuual 
meeting in Providence last week: 

We, the Rhode Island W. S. A., in an- 
nual meeting assembled, would re-affirm 
our belief in the desirability and the prac- 
ticability of the political equality of men 
and women. We call attention to the 
fact that such equality has existed in 
Wyoming since 1869, in Colorado and in 
New Zealand since 1893, in Utah and Ida- 
ho since 1896; and that in these States 
the suffrage is exercised as fully and as 
intelligently by women as by men, and 
that we have abundant testimony that 
this union of effort of men and women is 
productive of great good. 

We rejoice that women have municipal 
suffrage in Sweden, Great Britain and 
Kansas, school suffrage in twenty-two 
States, tax-paying suffrage in Louisiana 
and Montana, and in some cities of 
New York; also that during the present 
year national suffrage has been given to 
all the women of Australia. 

Whereas, the Constitution of the United 
States provides that ‘teach State shall ap- 
point in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof shall direct’? a given number of 
electors whose duty it shall be to elect 
the President and Vice-President of the 
United States; and 

Whereas, the Legislature of this State 
provides by law that such electors shall 
be appointed by the majority of the suf- 
frages of the qualified electors of the 
State, and 

Whereas, the national constitution no- 
where prohibits the Legislatures of the 
various States from extending to women 
the same qualifications for voting in pres- 
idential elections that it does to men, and 

Whereas, the election of the chief ex- 
ecutive of the nation is a matter of the 
gravest consequence to all the citizens of 
the country, whether male or female; 
therefore 

Resolved, 1, That we believe it to be 
clearly within the power of the Legislature 
of the various States to enact laws extend- 
ing to their women citizens the power to 
vote in presidential elections; and 

2. That we as a body ask the Legisla- 
tures of this State at its coming session to 
act upon the petitions now before it in 
behalf of a law conferring this right upon 
the women citizens of the State upon the 
same terms as men. 

We have supported the movement for 
Constitutional Initiative from the begin- 
ning. We were the first society to en- 
dorse it. We have three times petitioned 
the Legislature in its behalf, and we have 
plead for it at the hearings that followed. 
We made it our chief issue for more than 
one year. We now reéndorse it, but we 
do not think that its enactment into law 
will place the Constitution of our State in 
the hands of the people, as many affirm. 
It will, if enacted, place the Constitution 
in the power of the electors, and if the 
electors interest themselves in our wel- 
fareas we have interested ourselves in 
theirs, they will then amend the Constitu- 
tion so that it shall be in the control of 
the men and the women of the State. 

We rejoice that there are many men in 
high places who are openly in favor of 
the enfranchisement of women, and that 
among them can be counted the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

We congratulate the people of the coun- 
try upon the recent action of President 
Roosevelt in bringing about a settlement 
of the coal strike, and believe that in his 
appointment of a commission to investi- 
gate and pass upon the grievances of the 
miners a long step has been taken toward 
the settlement of all labor difficulties by 
arbitration, 

We remember that in the last presiden- 
tial election a candidate for the vice-pres- 
idency of the United States was found iu 
one of the Honorary Presidents of this 
society, Hon. Henry B. Metcalf. We note 
that at the present time one of the nomi- 
nees for Governor of Rhode Island is 
another of the Honorary Presidents of 
this society, Hon. L. F. C. Garvin; and a 
nominee for Lieutenant Governor is our 
working member, Mr. G. M. Aldrich. 

We believe inequal pay for equal work 
and we would remind our brothers and 
sisters of the labor unions that the dis- 
franchised classes—minors, aliens, crimi- 
nals, idiots, lunatics, untaxed Indians, 
and women—are generally underpaid, and 
that the best weapon in the hands of any 
citizen is the elective franchise, 

In the interest of humanity, we favor 
daylight shopping, and we commend those 
merchants who close their stores four 
evenings each week. 

We pledge ourselves to oppose any 
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REOPENED ! 


After extensive alterations 
and complete renovation the 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


are now thrown open to the public, 
Everything neat, clean and modern, 


“The Bath's the Thing” 


to cure summer colds, rheumatism, 
and to give that buoyant feeling so 
necessary, but often lacking at this 
season. Hours forgentlemen: Week- 
day afternoons, all night and Sunday 
mon | Women: Week day morn- 
ings and Sunday afternoon.. 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


176 Tremont Street. 


Under Tremont Theatre. 


Telephone A. LUNDIN, 
Prop 


625 Oxford, 











Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St., 
Grand Rapids. 
Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


Minneapolis. 


Mississipr!, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 


MISSOURI, 

MonrTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 

NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 

Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Av., St. Louis. 
Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 

Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 


NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 


NEw Mrex10o, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. 


Miss C. Fields, 1198S. Walter St.,A lbuquerque. 


New York, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 


Nortu DaAkora, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. 
Ou10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 


Mrs. J. S. Kemp, Galesburg. 

Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs, Cincinnati. 

Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 


214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 


A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence, 


Providence. 


8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. 
SouTH Dakota, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. 


Miss Claudia G, Tharin, Charleston. 
Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 


TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 


Urau, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT, Hon. C. D. Spencer, Wilmington. 


Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan, 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 


WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 


Wesr VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. 


Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine, 


Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 





The National Minutes for 1902 are now ready, and may be ordered from head- 


quarters, price 15 cents, postpaid. 


Contributors and State Presidents who have not 


yet received the Minutes are requested to send 4 postal card to the National Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon, at headquarters. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 


For 25.cents each: 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 


Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 


For 20 cents each: 


Control of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 


For 15 cents each: 


Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D. Long. 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 


Manual for Club. 
For 5 cents each:/ 


Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses, 

President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 

Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 


Question Books. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 


per 100, postage prepaid. 








movement toward the legalization of vice. 

We call the attention of our factory in- 
spectors to the fact that the 58-hour law, 
which limits the contract power of wom- 
en, placing them upon a level with imma- 
ture childhood, is said to be not fully en- 
forced. We think women should have 
the benefits as well as the hindrances of 
the law. 

We extend a hearty greeting to the 
Woman’s Christian Union and to all 
labor unions and other societies that en- 
dorse woman suffrage. 

We appreciate the labors of our officers, 
and extend to them our hearty thanks for 
their services during the year. 

(Continued on page 352.) 





HUMOKOUS. 


Plenty of sleep is conducive to beauty. 
Even a garment looks worn when it loses 
its nap.— Birmingham Republican. 


“I’d rather be a wild turkey and live on 
the prairie,” said a little boy, ‘‘than be a 
tame turkey and be killed every year.’’— 
Youth's Companion. 


Editor (writing to professional humor- 
ist)—Send some more “‘grip’’ jokes. 

Humorist (writing back)—Can’t. 
got it.—New York Sun. 


I’ve 


‘‘Mamma,”’ said Bessie, as she watched 
her baby brother squirming in the bath- 
tub, “Willie is like a piece «f flannel.” 
‘What makes you think so?’’ asked her 
mother. ‘Oh, because he shrinks when 
he’s washed.”’ 


“Them city people,’’ said farmer Smiley, 
“think themselves mighty smart; but 
they are an ignorant set. Frinstance, 
when I wuz ridin’ *long Queen Street 





west last Saturday, I seen a big sign out, 
‘Great sale of Jerseys, all wool.’ Ha! ha! 
What d’yer think of that? They act’ally 
think that wool grows on Jerseys!’ 


Dorothy—Say, auntie, is religion some- 
thing to wear? 

Aunt Julia—My dear, why do you ask 
such foolish questions? 

Dorothy—’Cause papa said you used 
your religion for a cloak.—Judge 


Cholly (proudly)—By jove! I’m quite a 
professor of swimming, don’t you know. 
I taught Mabel Galey how to swim in two 
lessons. 

Jack—Gad! 
down. 

Cholly (indignantly) —- What do you 
mean? 

Jack—Why, she let me give her ten les- 
sons before she learned.—Brooklyn Life. 


Mr. A. Clifton Kelway, of the Church 
Review,+tells of a missionary in Idia who 
tried to have the hymn 


Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee, 


translated into one of the native dialects 
by a young Hindu student. Next day he 
brought his translation to the missionary 
for approval. His rendering, as translated 
back into English, was as follows: 


Very old stone, split for my benefit, 
Let me absent myself under one of your frag- 
meuts! 


Who will say that this is not a close ren- 
dering of the English text? There is 
method even in the words concerning 
‘tone of your fragments,” for the trans- 
lator’s not illogical conclusion must have 
been that if the ‘very old stone’? had 
really been “‘split,’? he who would absent 
himself under it must necessarily do this 
under one of the fragments.— Westminster 
Gazette. 


That was a quick throw- 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association,.’’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAs8s. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances BE. 
illard. 


by Lucy 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland, 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want te 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 
Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 4 af 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in C-lorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. now Mary E. Garrett European Fellow, on STATE CORRESPONDENCE. of this Federation is now beginning to SPECIAL NOTICES 
e the Addition Reaclions of Sulphuric Acids, cna bear fruit. We suffragists were especially ae . 
and Margaret Baxter Macdonald on a new RHODE ISLAND. rejoiced to find that among the brilliant AMY F. ACTON, 


Amalie Nix has just returned from Ger- 
many, where she had been called by Prof. 
Rein of Jena to lecture in German on 
“The Education of Women in the United 
States”’ at the University Summer School 
of Jena, and in other German cities which 
have University Summer Schools. She is 
the first American woman who has been 
invited to go abroad in order to lecture at 
a German University. Her audiences 
were of highly intellectual people, and 
her lectures were well received, and well 
spoken of in the press. 


Miss Amy A. Bernardy, the new instruc- 
tor in Italian at Smith College, received 
her doctor’s degree from the University 
of Florence. She is a member of the 
Scuola d’Arte of the University of Rome. 
In 1902 she attended the excavations in 
the Roman Forum, and afterwards was 
graduated at the Scuolo di Paleografia de 
Diplomatica of Florence. Miss Bernardy 
belongs to the editorial staff of the fol- 
lowing reviews: Archivio Storico Italiano 
(Florence), Nuova Antologie (Rome), Ros- 
segua Internazionale (Rome). The last- 
named review has engaged Miss Bernardy 
to bring out the Italian edition of Andrew 
Carnegie’s ‘Gospel of Wealth’’ and ‘‘The 
Empire of Business.’’ She has already 
published two important works on Vene- 
tian history, aud several others on Italian 
literature, and is about to publish the offi- 
cial digest of the correspondence of the 
Republic of San Marino from the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth century. 


A number of prominent Southern wom- 
en are planning for a women’s university 
in the South, Miss Lillian Wyckoff John- 
son, of Atlanta, Ga., a graduate of Cornell 
and an ex-president of its Southern Club, 
has done much to promote the idea, 


Miss Cornelia H. B. Rogers, of Welles- 
ley ’84, has lately been appointed associ- 
ate professor of romance languages at 
Vassar, Miss Mabel Wellman, ‘95, has 
been appointed instructor in chemistry 
and domestic science in Rockford College. 


The annual meeting of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz will be held in 
Washington Nov. 13, 14, and 15. The 
Arlington Hotel will be the headquarters, 
and a special feature will be an exhibit of 
certain developments in home economics, 
illustrating the more significant tenden- 
cies toward hygienic, «xsthetic, and con- 
venient living. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, is chairman of the committee in 
charge of the exhibit. Dr. Emilie Young 
O'Brien, president of the Washington 
branch, will give the address of welcome, 
Among the speakers will be Mrs. Lewis 
Kennedy Morse, Prof. Mary M. Whitney 
of Vassar, President Henry Le Favour of 
Simmons College, President M. Carey 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr, Charles D. Wal- 
cott of the Carnegie Institute, President 
Ira Remsen of Johns Hopkins, Prof. Hugo 
Miinster berg and Miss Alice C, Fletcher of 
Harvard. Hon. William Dudley Foulke, 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, will speak when the committee 
on civil service reform presents its report. 
Several amendments to the constitution 
will be discussed, and a vote will be taken 
on the admission of the University of 
Illinois. 

‘*Listener’’ of the Boston Transcript ob- 
serves: 

Coéducation finds a beautiful and prac- 
tical vindication in one of the coéduca- 
tional colleges of this country, where a 
boy and girl, twins—children of an emi- 
nent professor —are pursuing their col- 
lege course together, as they have done 
in every other walk of life. They are 
equally strong physically — large, well- 
built, athletic; and together they have 
been trained in the public schools, even 
to the fitting for college. There have 
been twins, both among men and women, 
each of whom has gone to college; but it 
is doubtful if twins, a man and woman, 
ever fitted for and pursued collegiate 
studies together in the same class. There 
is, perhaps, no argument for coéducation 
in this; but it is a noteworthy and grace- 
ful realization of certain ideal possibilities. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt addressed 
the students of Wolfe Hall during her re- 
cent visit to Denver, and urged them to 
do their duty as citizens, after graduation. 


The Milwaukee branch of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnz is interesting 
itself in getting out a large school vote of 
women at the coming election. 


Bryn Mawr’s graduate school is grow- 
ing fast. This year the graduate students 
will be over half againas many as last 
year, and will form one-fourth of the resi- 
dent students. Another volume of the 
Byrn Mawr College Monographs has just 
been issued, containing two doctors’ dis- 
sertations in chemistry, by Marie Reimer, 








class of Disulphones. 








MRS. STANTON’S LAST WORD. 

Just after the telegraphic announte- 
ment of Mrs. Stanton’s death had ap- 
peared in the papers, the following com- 
munication from her reached us by mail: 


WOMEN APPEAL TO THE PRESIDENT. 


In July, 1848, history records the first 
movement among women for the discus- 
sion of their political, religious and social 
wrongs. 

Since then the demand for the right of 
suffrage has extended over many coun- 
tries and has been granted, in one form or 
another, in the United States, in England 
and her colonies, in Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Isle of Man and New South 
Wales. 


Tax-paying women have voted by proxy 


in several nations of the Old World for 
many years. . 

In the long history of woman’s wrongs 
there never has been so favorable a time 
to demand her complete emancipation in 
the United States as now, for we have for 
the first time in this Republic a President 
who has declared himself in favor of 
woman’s political equality. 

When President Roosevelt was Governor 
of New York he recommended the en- 
franchisement of the women of the State 
in his message to the New York Legisla- 
ture, and expressed the same opinion on 
several public occasions. Now is the op- 
portune time for leading women to ask 
the President to make the same demand 
in his coming message to Congress for 
this act of justice to thirty-six million 
American citizens now defrauded of their 
most sacred right, one that underlies all 
others, a voice in the laws. For, as the 
fathers said long ago: ‘‘No just govern- 
ment can be formed without the consent 
of the governed,” 

In a speech made by the President at 
Fitchburg on Labor Day, he said that he 
was “in favor of anamendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, confer- 
ring additional power upon the federal 
government to deal with corporations.” 

To control and restrain giant monopo- 
lies for the best interests of all the people 
is of vast import, but of far vaster im- 
portance is the establishment and pro- 
tection of the rights and liberties of one 
half the people of the United States—the 
most moral half, too— namely, women. 

Surely there is no greater monopoly 
than that of all men in denying to all 
women a voice in the laws they are com- 
pelled to obey. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 

October 20, 1902. 
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WOMEN OF COLORADO. 


Mrs, Helen Marsh Nixon, in an article 
in the Era Magazine on “Equal Suffrage 
in Colorado,’’ says in conclusion: 

“Tt is just beginning to dawn on the 
political managers that there is a woman 
vote in this country with which they must 
reckon. In former years they devoted 
their energies to capturing the different 
foreign votes; now they must look after 
a new element in American politics—the 
woman vote, 

“To sum up the net results of suffrage 
in Colorado, it may be said that the pes- 
simist has failed in his prediction, for the 
ballot in the hands of woman has neither 
unsexed her nor degenerated the world. 
As for the woman who neglects her bome 
for political work, would she be less likely 
to do so were politics eliminated? Let us 
not take the extremes nor the isolated 
cases to base an opinion upon, but rather 
take the large class of women who have 
awakened—through their civic rights— 
to a greater practieal interest in the prob- 
lems of social life, and who are learning 
that patriotism includes the small things 
of life, as well as its tragedies, and that it 
not only expresses itself, but acts as well. 
‘But patriotism is not politics,’ a lady 
from Ohio, on a brief visit to Colorado, 
said. It is just that, and the women of 
the State, having taken it so, have worked 
to make political methods better and can- 
didates cleaner. 

“The women of Colorado are voting at 
every election; they are not confounding 
liberty with license; they are doing their 
duty from the standpoint, not of ‘the eter- 
nal feminine,’ but of citizens. The man 
who gets a safe distance from Colorado 
and proclaims from the housetops that 
‘woman suffrage is a failure,’ is probably 
the man who will not allow his wife to 
vote, and who forgets to register before 
an important election. 

‘‘An impartial examination will pro. 
that suffrage has accomplished good in 
Colorado through the quickening of the 
civic conscience among women, which 
means a distinct progress toward higher 
civic life.’’ 





(Continued from Page 351.) 


Mrs. Mary A. Ballou reported in the 
concrete for the decorating committee by 
surrounding the platform with palms 
banking the windows with branches of 
autumn leaves, and filling a large vase 
with beautiful yellow dahlias. 

The secretary, Mrs. Annie M. Jewett, 
read the report of the State Association, 
and also that of the Little Compton 
League, which ended with a promise of 
financial aid whenever needed. 

Mrs. E. O. Phinney read the report of 
the Pawtucket League, which showed 
less prosperity than that of its sister far- 
ther south, but gave an account of many 
meetings devoted to the study of political 
conditions. Pawtucket furnishes more 
labor than capital toward the State work. 

The reports showed steady progress. 
The Association and its Leagues petitioned 
this year for the third time for Constitu- 
tional Initiative. 

Mrs. French reported that the Press 
Committee had secured fuller reports of 
the National Convention than had gener- 
ally been given. All the meetings of the 
society and Leagues have been reported by 
the local press. Miss Ladd, of Newport, 
has filled a column of the Newport Mer- 
cury for several years, and has also writ- 
ten several letters to the Providence Jour- 
nal and other papers. Considerable other 
suffrage matter has been published when 
furnished by the committee. But much 
more work might profitably have been 
done. The committee has been received 
most kindly by all the editors of the daily 
papers. Efforts should be made to intro- 
duce matter into the weeklies. 

The president’s address was earnest and 
persuasive. 

Informal talks were given by Henry B. 
Blackwell on equal guardianship, and by 
Rev. Clay McCauley, resident minister at 
Bell Street Chapel, on the women of 
Japan. 

A social hour followed, and then a sup- 
per, arranged by Mrs. Elizabeth Ormsbee, 
after which a much larger company gath- 
ered for the evening meeting, 

Mr. Blackwell was the first speaker, 
He heartily commended the society for its 
decision to urge upon the Legislature the 
bill already before them giving women 
Presidential suffrage. He then discoursed 
upon the need of women in politics, and 
of a representation of the home in gov- 
ernment, 

Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles took for her sub- 
ject ‘*The Coal Strike.’’ She showed the 
great value of the work performed by 
President Roosevelt, and the importance 
of a ballot that has the power to elect such 
@ man. 

Mr. Muller, pastor of the Hope Street 
Methodist Church, declared his firm be- 
lief in woman suffrage, and his desire to 
help in the work. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President, Mrs. A. C. Dewing; vice- 
president, Mrs, Ellen M. Calder; second 
vice-president, Mrs, Jeannette S. French; 
third vice-president, Mrs. Sarah M. Ald- 
rich; treasurer, Mrs. Mary R. Ballou; sec- 
retary, Mrs. M. A. Jewett; auditors, Mrs. 
E. C. Ormsbee, Mrs. C. A. Angell. 

The meeting was reported at length in 
the Daily Telegram and the Providence 
News, and received worthy mention by 
the Providence Journal. 

JEANNETTE S, FRENCH. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 


ILLINOIS. 


ILLINOIS IN ADVANCE, 
CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 24, 1902. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The greatest step in Illinois for ad- 
vanced suffrage work was taken last week 
at the convention of the Federated Wom- 
en’s Clubs of this State, when with great 
enthusiasm they carried a motion to work 
for a bill to give tax-paying women the 
right to vote on all matters of taxation 
and for tax officials. Many of the indi- 
vidual clubs making up this Federation 
had from time to time endorsed suffrage 
measures, but it had been considered that 
the great Federation itself might be more 
conservative. However, these fears were 
groundless, and the 35,000 women enlist- 
ed under the banner of this organization 
will be duly prodded from time to time 
by their officers, urging them to help on 
our bill. This makes the third State or- 
ganization which has endorsed it. Of 
course the State Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion did so. The W. C. T. U., with its 
14,000 women, also endorsed this measure, 
These three State organizations represent 
the principal women’s associations which 
have made any attempt to do public 
work, 

Although in the National American 
Suffrage Association the State of Illinois 
appears to lag far in the rear so far as 
membership is concerned, still the work 
that has been done among the members 








women chosen for officers of the Illinois 
Federation were several whom we had 
known as active friends of woman suf- 
frage. Among these are Mrs. Eugenie 
Bacon, of Decatur, the president; Mrs. E. 
C. Lambert, of Jacksonville, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Minnie A. Watkins, of Chica- 
go, the chairman of correspondence; and 
Mrs. Dorothy Law, of Dixon, the treas- 
urer. c. W. McC, 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

NaTick.—At a recent meeting of the 
League Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz of Bel- 
mont read selections from her own book, 
‘From Bybury to Beacon Street.’’ The 
story treats of the trials and perplexities 
of the housekeeper, both in the limited 
domain of a small country village among 
people of moderate means, and in the 
palatial residence of a family on Beacon 
Street where — servants are kept. 
Really, one could hardly tell which wife 
and mother had the harder time, but in- 
asmuch as the poor woman had the help 
and sympathy of husband and children to 
a far greater extent than her richer sister, 
one was inclined to think ber lot the hap- 
pier. When the family in Bybury all ar- 
rive at the conclusion that all the house- 
work is not ‘‘mother’s’’ work, and take 
hold in earnest to do their share, we have 
a fine example of the benefits of coépera- 
tion. A vein of humor runs through the 
story, and the situations, rather than the 
words, reveal the ludicrous and amusing 
points. Mrs, Diaz has a fine voice, a keen 
appreciation of humor and the philosophy 
underlying it, and an inimitable manner 
that keeps her audience deeply interested 
and in perpetual good humor. It was an 
evening of great enjoyment, and we hope 
to have Mrs. Diaz with us again before 
the season is over. In Tontian Hall, Oct, 
27, there will be a discussion of the coal 
strike, led by Miss Marietta Rice. 

MARIA L, Coss, 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE.—‘'The Three Muske- 
teers’’ will be given next week. In this 
famous romantic drama the scenic and 
costume effects will be elaborate. The 
cast will introduce almost the entire 
company, and many additional people in 
the groupings and stage pictures. Sou- 
venier boxes of chocolate bonbons will be 
given at the Monday matinee. 


PARK THEATRE.—There will be a 
lively series of performances at the 
Park Theatre next week, when Corse 
Payton’s stock company will present 
the farce, ‘All the Comforts of 
Home.’’ Matinees are given every day, 
and are made especially attractive to la- 
dies and children. On Tuesday after- 
noons a reception and tea is held on the 
stage at the close of the performance, the 
leading lady of Mr. Payton’s company, 
Una Abell Brinker, cordially meeting all 
the ladies and children in the audience 
who care to remain. 


CREATORE’sS Boston CoNCERTS.—The 
coming to Boston next week of Creatore, 
the great Italian bandmaster, will prob- 
ably cause the same interest that his ap- 
pearance has done in other large cities. 
A single concert in New York last sum- 
mer made him famous as one of the 
world’s great musicians. He has an al- 
most hypnotic control over both his mu- 
sicians and his hearers. He and his band 
will give ten concerts at Symphony Hall 
next week, appearing every evening and 
ow afternoon except Monday onl Fri- 

ay. 





ORDERS TAKEN FOR 


Ragged Robin Rugs 


(HAND MADEB), 
ALSO FOR 
Wooden Boxes, Salad Bowls, 
Bread Trenchers, Linen Chests, 
Table Tops, Etc., 


Ornamented by Pyrography, with mottoes 
and decorative acslgns. Nddress 


MISS MABEL HAY BARROWS, 
20 Central Avenue, 
TOMPKINSVILLE, N. Y. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 
Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 
No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 
$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


91 Bedford Street, Room 10, Boston 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Auice Stone BLackwett, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass, 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 











Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mags 





VOICE CULTURE for si b 

or singing, publi tp 
ing. stammering, all defects o pay and ak 
throat. Special work for children. Muss Luoy 
HAL GARLIN, 14 West Street, Boston. 





FULLY FURNISHED 


HOUSE to LET 4 310 Mariborough g¢, 
Nice order. Apply to BOSTON, 
. G.T., P. O. Box 5350, Boston, 





HOUSEWORK.—A young Armenian, war. 
ranted honest and faithful, wantsfJa place to do 
housework. Is willing to take very moderate 
wages if he may receive English lessons. He al- 
veaty speaks English somewhat. Address this 
office. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Apply to 
Mrs. Rosson, 31 Hollis Street, Boston. . 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Addregg 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland 8t., Boston. 





FORNISHED ROOMS TO LET. — Adiiregs 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 








HOUSE WORK.—A young Armenian, able to 
speak English, who did housework (not cooking) 
fora year for a lady in Winchester, Mass., and 

ave ber good satisfaction, wants work either 
ndoors or out. Address MARTIN TERZIAN, care 
Mr. K. Eurinjian, 1558 Washington St., Boston. 





A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY owning 
attractive country estate of eighty acres, forty 
miles out, would like to correspond with a per- 
son of means cogging permanats home and ser- 
vices. Address THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


$2,500. No. 49 Rutland 8St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500: 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stan 
as long as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant. Equl- 
ty, $2,500, pays more than ten per cent. ill 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
moo Ero of $50. Address H. B. Back. 
WELL, WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, Boston, 








Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im- 
proving the same. A good opportunity for a 
responsible builder, Address H. B, BLACKWELL, 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





$1050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12 rooms. Hortange of $2750 at 5 per cent. can 
stand as long as interest is paid. Rented at $254 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equit 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and mont 
ly payments of $25 each. t 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 

ress H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'’#® Torrnt- 
Office, Boston. 





$200 Down, Terms Easy. Price, $4,000. a 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood, Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000, Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


~ JOSEPH W. HARTSHORK, 


SUCCESSOR TO JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES. 


Cabinet Work, 
Furniture Upholstery, 
Draperies and Shades, 
Furniture Re-Upholstered. 
Camp Chairs and Tables for Whist 
Parties to let. 
Carpets taken up, Cleaned and Laid. 
Mattresses Made to Order and Made 
Over. 


1002 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, 1926-3 Back Bay. 


RemovalSale 


To Reduce Stock before Removal 
We Offer $20,000 Worth of 




















FRAMED AND UNFRAMED 


PICTURES 


AT HALF PRICE. 


Unusual Opportunity. 


SOULE ART CO. 


338 Washington Street, 


NEAR OLD SOUTH. 

















STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum,. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, 
Harrior T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 
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